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POPULAR TALES. 


ALIS BRIDE. 


FROM THE PERSIAN.—BY THOMAS M L 8 


Ir was in the days of pious Schah Omad, during whose reign, 
it Was re marke d, miracles never were 


wonders, the return to earth of Ali, 


wanting, that, among other 
the at 
Prophet, was announced as, at length, positively and infallibly, 
to take place. 
creat man, and still his promised return was looked for by the 
faithful in vain. So fondly was this expectation cherished, that 
through each succeeding reign a milk-white steed was kept ready 
saddled, in the royal stables, for his use; and a train of attend- 
ants, richly dressed, as for a monarch, to wait upon him. Still, 
however, the son-in-law of the Prophet came not; and there arose, 
from time to time, profane and evil-minded persons, who even 


gre son-in-law of the 


Centuries had rolled away since the death of this 


ventured to express a doubt whether he would ever come at all. 
In the reign of Omad, however, such doubters had all disap- 
peared. The schah himself being a believer to no common ex- 
tent, it was deemed but loyal in all good subjects to believe, as 
The grand moullah, 
too, a divine of much learning, had discovered a new reading in 


much as possible , Up to the royal standard. 


the Gefr u Giamé, which set the question respecting the time of 
Ali’s coming completely at rest. This Gefr u Giameé is the famous 
scroll of camel-skin which was written over, in mystic charac- 
ters, by Ali himself, and contains an account of all the events that 
are to happen in the world, from the beginning of Islamism to the 
end of time. would have had 
there been any one who knew how to interpret its meaning. But, 
unfortunately, the deep truths it contains are like that seal of Ma- 
homet, which is said to have lain for so many ages at the bottom 
of the well of Aris—precious, but undiscoverable 

On those particular points, however, which related to the 
coming of Ali, the grand moullah’s new reading had made all 
eleer and intelligible. By a happy mixture of the two alphabets, 
the Tcheggi and the Agded,* which had before been always kept 
conscientiously separate, he solved the whole difficulty; 


Such a record been invaluable, 


and 
showed that, according to the now obvious meaning of the second 
bab, or chapter, of the Giafre u Giamé, the son-in-law of the Pro- 
phet might be expected almost immediately 

Great, accordingly, were the preparations throughout Esfahan, 
At the schah’s 
and page: niry 
izzled I he 
d in the 


rs hitherto 


for the reception of so transcendent a guest. 
palace all that had been ever before seen of } omp 
for this holy purpose, 








was now outshone and 


milk-white steed, according to custom, stood ready saddle 


royal stables, but with a richness of housings andtray pin 
u paralle led; and not only on the potre lof massv cold that cov- 


ered his breast, but on every little boss and nob of his costly fur 


niture, the new reading of the Gefr u Giamé was, by the grand 
A band of faleoners, too—the 
to admire that sport— 
in attendance night and day, with each a falcon, of 
and the smc ll drum, where 


moullah’s orders, inscribed $ son- 


in-law having been known, when living 


stood ready 


the true Daurian breed, on his hand 





with to lure the birds, at his girdle Eve rvi ight, too, the count 
less turrets and minarets of the « ty were ted up, as for a fes- 
tival; while watchmen, on all the hills around, were kept look 
ng out incessantly, as well to heaven as to earth, for the great 
hero s coming 

put it was not only in such devices of homage and weleome 

gnificent they were, that the schah’s ul displayed itself 
By a rehnement of piety of which there had been but one other 











exan in history, he set apart for the expected visitor his only 
r, tl beautiful Mauami—devoting her to be the bride, if 

' of no other being. Destined thus to so high a station 
4s the young and innocent girl made to share in the 
rs of her antic pated bridegroom; nor was anv thing spared 
art or fancy could devise to inve ther witha splendor we hy 

ve d ¥ that awaited her Every morning : ose W 
iW Ww me ushering in the princess lday; 
the arrival of the new presents, new dresses, marked every 
S eeding hour. As, in the songs of the bard of Schiraz. the 
same beautiful thought returns again and again, in new varieties 
t parase, even so does a young Persian maid, on her bridal day 


pass, every hour, through some fresh change of loveliness, 

another and the sam 

And thus was it that the days of the young Maami rolled away. 
while earth, air, and ocean were made tributary to her beauty ; 
the pearl, born of the Nisan dew, hanging its brightness round 
her neck, and the rich pheasaitt of the far east lending his wing 
to fan her brow. 

Among the ladies of Esfahan, the fate of the young bride formed, 





* D’Herbelot, Art. Giafre u Giame. 


knew 


aseasily may bi supposed, the sole topic of conve rsation ; nor 


they which to envy her most, her intended husband, or her ward 
robes. To be married to the commander of the faithful was, nm 
doubt, a S] lendid fate but, then, to have bracelets set with the 


largest rubies of Dadakshan—io have such varieties of the gol 


} 





and silver brocades of Meshed, and such quantt es of the sweet 
eleaya-flower essence for her hair—happy Maami! Every litue 
luxury of her apartments was described and discussed ; the sweets 
burning all day, in fire-pans of gold; the invisible minstrels play 
ing from time to time, and, as if by inspiration, following eact 
new mood of her mind; nor was it forgotten that she s t 
night on those costly mattresses Which are made at Fez, from the 


Nile. 


s, could the heart of the you 


rose-leaves of the garde nh ot Une 

But, alas ! amidstall these luxuric 
bride have been seen into, there would have been found far more to 
pity than to envy in her lot; for alre ady was that heart oceupied 


by a real, earthly love, as innocent, but, at the same time us pa 
sionate as ever yet entered into the soul of womar The very 
singularity of the circumstances under which her attachment | 
been formed, were sufficient to fix it deeply and for ev im he 
thoughts. So early, indeed, is the age at wh hi separation takvs 
place between the children of different sexes belonging to a harer 
that her having found any one to love, since her heart could love 


was, among the features of her strange destiny, not the least 


strange. 

However, so it Was; 
brother, whose gentle and almost feminine timidity of nature hag 
harem t 


a young prince, the son of the scl 


led to his being detained within the apartments of the 
the 


a much later period of boyhood than was usual, wi beloved 


object to which her heart's young sighs were given, and whi 


now, after a separation of about two or three years, sull dwelt u 
her memory with a freshness and brightness which those thoughts 
treasured up by innocence alone can retain Though she had 
little hope of meeting Kaled again in this world, and her creed 
forbade the presumptuous notion that she would be with him in 
the next, yet, to her simple heart, that dream of the past seemed 
know, 


rht over the future; nor did she 





sufficient to throw a | 





deed, or wish for, any greater pleasure, than 


to sit alone in her kiosk, beside the fountain 


prese nt or to come 
and think of Kaled 
tran 


The announcement to her, therefore, of this ge mystery— 





this husband who was, the y saul, « Xx} ected out of the clour to 
wed her, fell on her ear more like mutterings of some frightful 
dream, than as waking words spoken by real people. As the 
ceremonies, of Which she was now made the object, went on, her 
only relief from the vi fears they awakened was in the per 
suasion that they might form a part of some religious rite, of 


which she understood not the meaning ; though, at mes, feart 


bodings came over her that some dread sacrifice was at hand, of 
which, like the betrothed virgin of the Nile, she was to be the 
adorned vietim. The only interval she had of repose from these 
apprehensions was when left to herself at mght she lay on he 

mattress of rose-leaves from the garden of the Nile, and insteas 
of dreaming there, as the ladies of Esfahan supposed, of her fu 
ture glories as bride of the commander of the faithful, her fond 


» the time when, inthe gardens of the 








tancy wandered back t ii 
mer pal among the fountains, she used, with her cousin, t 
pass days of such calm delight—pamting he sat beside her 
lame ipes on jasmine leaves, or chasing with him the blue but 
terflies tll the sun went down 

While such was the mood im which poor Maami awaited her 
doom, by the schah himself the event was looked forward to with 
far other eyes. To father-in-law to the son-in-law of the Pre 
phet was the very s of relationship which, takea both tem 
peo i spiritually, was the most calculated to enchant him 
r t was remarked that, ever since he had marked out for him 

f this semi-celestial connexu h beard was deeply tinged 
with henna, in imitation of the prophet. Observing with sur 
rise and regrett tus thy of his daughter on the subject 
he took pains, by picturing to her all the glories of Ali, his he 
roism, his beauty, to elevate her mind to a pitch worthy of suci 
i lofty destiny; reading over to her, for this purpose Ih the 
learnedobservations Which the commentators on the seventy-sixth 
hapter of the Koran have written, and which over the lids of 
the weary maiden, fell like poppy dews 

With the same motive all those poems, in Ali's praise, which 


ries of Abbas’s tomb, 1n letters of gold 


dar 


are written round the galle 
were, by the schah’s orders, transcribed for his daughter's peru 
sal; and, in a book beautiful as that, which contains the loves of 
Joseph and Zuleika, The power of the 
jhero’s renowned sword, sulfakhar,—the splendor of his heron- 


were laid on her table 


library at Oxford, i 
© margins of every |! 
—Sur W. Jones, cata 


of Joseph and Zuleica, in the public 
t beautiful manuscript in the world 
! ! with garlands of flowers 


| The 5 
| per haps the 
page are gilt, and 
‘logue of Persian b 





rne 


obs 








tuft and the surpas beauty of his eve h are ever 
ending themes of these | of which t t 
the young Maami could find patience to read 
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Had the young boructe heart becn te cee} pre-€ Ape 
such an account of her intended husban: eyes Wou at t 
have piqued curiosity; but, as it was, she | own the bool 
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In the hile, time we ‘ wi i and 
t fu ' ved, day watchmen Upon 
t hills kept ntly « ‘ ery eve w devices 
of illuminat wer ‘ d nd von tim ¥v was the 
toilet of tl you l ¢ pertor ea by e women ¢ inventive 
funcy, who, like t e of ad pru Mherbaor wash 
their h even times in f wi preparator w cacl 
toilet Day aft avy was this routine " uificence carrie 
on:—the tre uv of the descendants of Abbas groaned unde 
t expel | the son-in-law of the Prophet gave no signs 
f ' I rand mou!lah be n to tre the repu 
tation of his 1 readi tl ih fanend mW 
wing to his not] na et h on his bes and 
tribe of doubters, who | been for me time ent, now ver 
tured sarcastically to hint Uuat Ali was “the Lord of Tin 
doubtless he would take his owa ume m comu 


In short, the chances all in favor of poor Maami’s « 
cape, from both the | rror of 
riage, when, one morning, to the confusion af Un 


the n of those 


onor and he this preternatural no 


doubter 


utter astonishment eve who had pretended most 


confidently to expect such an event was announced at day- 

break, from all the minarets of Esfahan, with beating of gongs 

® “There is no sword like to Sulfokhar!’—from one of the elegies, of 
songs, written round the galleries of Abbas» t 

+ Tin me-garden Ire the radia the Pers.ans, whieh they 
stme ‘ 


Leleve re-appears on carth, Ire 
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and clashing of cymbals, that the great Ali had, on the preceding 
night, appeared to the faithful, and was, at that moment, saying 
his prayers in the great Porphyry chapel, adjoining to the tombs 
of the royal schahs. The first impulse of the public mind was, 
naturally, a little feeling of disappointment at the quiet and un- 
ostentatious manner in which this great arrival had been per- 
formed—a descent from the clouds, in a chariot of fire, having 
been the very least that was expected. The important fact, how- 
ever, that the commander had actually arrived, and the curiosity 
to know all particulars, soon absorbed every other consideration; 
and the exact circumstances, as detailed by the court authorities, 
were as follows. 

On the preceding evening had been celebrated what the mos- 
lems call the anniversary of the sacrifice, from its being the day 
on which the pilgrims at Mecea slay the victims in the valley of 
Mina; and, as a part of the ceremonies usual on this sacred oc- 
casion, it was required that flambeaux should be kept lighted all 
night, in the great Porphyry chapel, and that a certain number of 
moullahs, or doctors of the law, should watch and pray there tll 
morning. In compliance with this ancient custom, these reverend 
personages, who had of late years reduced the number of lighted 
flambeaux considerably, for the double purpose of adding to their 
perquisites and keeping their slumbers undisturbed, composed 
themselves solemnly to sleep, before their sandal-wood reading- 
desks, with all the pomp and accustomed gravity becoming their 
high stations. 

They had not long, however, been performing this duty, when 
a loud crash, as if of bursting armor, startled them all from their 
cushions; and, at the same moment, a voice, strong as that of the 
iron-bodied Isfendiar, rung through the chapel. What the lan- 
guage was in which the voice articulated, none of them, at the 
time, knew; but a doctor, more learned than the rest, had since 


pronounced it to be the ancient Guebrish; and the name “ Ali” , 


was distinctly audible among the sounds. For the nerves of the 
greater number of these doctors this burst of Guebrish was quite 
sufficient; nor did they wait, indeed, for any thing further, but, 
overturning their sandal-wood reading-desks, and scattering, to 
right and left, the books of the law, they fled precipitately, with- 
out once looking behind them, from the chapel 
the party, somewhat more s¢ If-possessed, ventured to cast a vague 
glance before they started towards the corner from whence these 
awful sounds proceeded, and there saw, by the dim light, a tall, 
heroic form, with a sword massy and bright, like the ever-lustrous 
Sulfakhar, and a turban bearing on its front such a cluster of ra- 
diance as could be no other than the heron-tuft of the great Ali 
himself. 

Having taken this one look, the reverend doctors were, with all 
speed, hastening out of the presence, when they found themselves 
arrested by the sound of that unearthly voice; and, not daring 
again to look back, stood trembling while it commanded—speak- 
ing this time, as it appeared, in very intelligible Persian—that 
“the maiden, whoever she might be, selected to become the bride 
of Ali, should, on the following evening at night-fall, come alone 
to the royal tombs to meet him.” 

Such, in substance, was the intelligence which, on that memo- 
rable morning, was, by the schah’s orders, communicated to his 
affectionate subjects, respecting an event so interesting to the 
whole musselman world. Nothing further of moment transpired 
in the course of the day—no other eyes, but those mentioned, hav- 
ing caught a glimpse of the son-in-law—and as it was supposed, 
from this seclusion, to be the illustrious visitant’s wish to devote 


the first day of his arrival to prayer and meditation, guards were | 


placed, at a respectful distance, all day round the chapel and the 
tombs, to keep off all intruders who might, from curiosity or zeal, 
encroach upon his privacy. 

But, in the midst of all this excitement and wonder, who shall 
describe the feelings of poor Maami? So long had she been kept 
in dreadful expectation of such an event, that apprehension had 
at last begun to wear itself out; and, in the struggle between her 
natural cheerfulness and the bodings that sometimes crossed her, 


a mood of mind was produced, half sunny, half shadowy, in, 


which, like the eyes of those who wander through forest-paths at 
noon, her reason had become bewildered. It even seemed to her, 
at moments, that she was but the princess of some fairy tale her- 
self, and all around her mere creations of fancy; and that all, 
therefore, would, according to custom, end happily at last. But 
from this delusion she was now awakened—awakened to the too 
dreadful certainty, that the catastrophe of her strange fate had at 
length arrived, and that she was to be, that very night, married 
to a man dead since the year of the Hegira 32! 

Had even her education in Hagiology been properly attended 
to, she would have known better how to appreciate such a family 
connexion—the race of Ali having given more saints to the mos- 
lem calendar than any other in the whole range of Persian heral- 
dry, and the cities of Com and Cashan being crowded with their 
shrines. But the young princess knew little of these matters, and 
would have preferred one more summer, with her sweet cousin, 
at the pleasant palace among the mountains, to a whole century 
passed in company with the most illustrious Dead of Islamism. 

In her despair, though but too well knowing how obstinate was 
her revered parent, in all matters of religion, she flung herself at 
his feet, entreating that he would yet save her from this dreaded 
doom, and substitute any other young lady of Esfahan in her 
place. There were numbers, she knew, among the noblest born 


of the court, who envied her good fortune; and, as it was evident, | | 
= ' 
4 * See the Persian Tales | The name of the river that runs through the =" 


from the language of the great commander's message, that he 


One or two of 


knew not, perhaps cared not, who was to be his bride, let lots, she 
said, be cast among all who were ambitious of such an honor, and 
with delight would she herself surrender to the happy winner not 
only her sublime husband, but even her best Badakshan rubies, 
her most precious silks of Ghilan, and her relays of forty-nine 
tire-women (seven for every day in the week) into the bargain. 
The pious schah was, as might be expected, inexorable—such a 
son-in-law being a prize not so easily to be relinquished; and 
the only indulgence her tears and entreaties could wring from 
him was, that she should not, according to the strict letter of the 
bridegroom's commands, go alone to meet him, but that her faith- 
: ful attendant, Haluta, should be allowed to accompany her. 
The evening now approached, and all Esfahan sparkled with 
festivity. The workers of fire and of light were every where in 
activity, and new miracles of their art broke out on all sides. In 
addition to former devices, the great streets and squares were all 
hung with illuminated strips, or sashes, of taffeta, on each of 
which was written some verse of the Koran, so that (as was said 
by a court poet, who described the scene) “the sacred book might 
be read entire us you walked the streets, and it seemed as if the 
angel Gabriel had, a second time, brought down the Koran in 
characters of light.””* 
In mournful contrast to all this gaiety was the slow melancholy 
procession which, as soon as night began to fall, conducted the 
young bride and her attendant to the unlighted precincts of the 
crarde n of the tombs. From the unostentatious manner in which 
‘ the great commander had himself made his appearance, and the 
solemn character of the place where he had appointed to meet his 
bride, it was coneluded that all ceremonies partaking of aught but 
the same simple solemnity should be avoided. Accordingly, pre- 
ceded by the grand moullah, and about half-a-dozen doctors of the 
law, bearing among them, on a large cushion of velvet and gold, 
the original camel-skin manuscript of the Gefr uGiamé, the young 
princess, in a rich mohatfta, or litter, followed closely by her faith- 
ful attendant in another, was conducted, slowly and silently, to 
the entrance of that place of melancholy grandeur, where, in their 
tombs of white marble, the princes of the race of Abbas repose 

Here, descending from her mohaffa, it was with difficulty the 
almost fainting princess could be supported, while the grand moul- 
lah, after pronouncing over her a short prayer, in which he hailed 
her “ bride of Ali,” opened the small silver portal that led into the 
garden of the tombs, and then closed it again upon her and her 
attendant, as they shuddering thought, for ever. Under any other 
) circumstances, the calm silence of this cemetery, unbroken but by 

the rustling sound of the doves in the cypress-trees, would have 
| been to the royal maiden a relief, after the life of ceremony she 
had been leading. But now her heart sunk within her as she en- 
tered it, and unable to advance another step from the threshold, 
she stood, with her eyes fixed on the ground, not daring to look 
further 

At length the continued stillness, and a few cheering words 
from her companion, having somewhat calmed her fears, and 
made her feel that she was not entirely deserted, she raised her 
‘eyes to the scene before her, and nothing could look more assur- 
ingly tranquil. The moon was just rising, and her light, mingling 
with that of the lamps which hung dimly from the railing that 
surrounded the tombs, produced between them that sort of pale 
and twilight glimmer in which the dead, in their middle state,} 
may be supposed to sleep. Though still trembling all over, al- 
ready was the young maiden beginning to be soothed into a feel- 
/ing of security by the unliving stillness around; when, sudde nly, 
her eyes grew fixed with horror, and she recoiled, shuddering, 
against the portal. On looking towards one of the larger tombs, 
she had seen something in its shadow move like life ; and, as she 
cazed, an armed figure became slowly visible. For a second or 
two it stood darkly in the moonlight, and now was fast approach’ 
ing her. In an agony of fear, she seized convulsively the arm of 
her attendant, and uttering a faint, smothered shriek, sunk sense- 


less on the pavement. 

While thus in the garden of the tombs this painful scene was 
taking place, in every other partof Esfahan rejoicing and revelry 
were at their height; nor was it tll the sun shone on the gay) 
streamers of the barges on the Zanderuth,t that sleep could find, 
in that whole city, one willing votary. All parted, too, with the 
' anticipation that the sueceeding evening's gaicties would be cele- 

brated with even still more splendor and glory, as the great Mortis 
Ali himself, thrice blessed, and twice son-in-law, would, with his 
young bride, be present to grace the festival. 

At a respectful hour in the morning, the grand moullah and his 
reverend brethren were duly in waiting at the silver portal of the 
garden of the tombs. They found all closed and tranquil, as it 
had been the night before—neither the commander of the faithful 
nor his bride had given any signs of stirring. Hour after hour 
did these holy personages wait at that portal, holding the cushion 
with the sacred camel-skin reverently uplifted; but neither the 
commander of the faithful nor his bride yet made their appear- 
ance. All this time, too, couriers mounted on fleet Arab barbs, 


were every ten minutes flying off to the schah’s palace for) 


orders. 

In this perplexing state of suspense was the day passing away, 
all the affairs of church and state kept completely at a stand-still ; 
the milk-white steed pawing the air, the falconers ready with 
their drums, and all Esfahan on tiptoe to see the illustrious 
stranger. At length, towards evening, a council was held by the); 
schah, at which all the most learned of his counsellors having de- || 





livered their opinions, it was decided unanimously by the schah 
himself that, without any offence to piety, the grand moullah 
might be deputed to wait on the secluded hero, and invite him to 
“shed the light of his heron-tuft over the longing eyes of his 
faithful.” 

In pursuance of this resolution a few minutes after sunset, just 
as the voices from the minarets were, one by one, dying away, 
this great functionary of the church proceeded on his important 
mission—not a lite gratified that his success in predictions and 
new readings should have been rewarded by an appointment so 
respousibie and so dignified. With a few of the most eminent 
doctors of the law in his train, he repaired, in due pomp, to the 
garden of the tombs, and under the awful expectation of being 
dazzled, on their entrance, by the much-sung eyes of the * dis- 
tributor of lights and graces,”* opened the grand portal. To their 
astonishment, they found all within silent and solitary—the tombs, 
the oratories, the beds of sweet-smelling herbs—all mute and mo- 
tionless, as if life was there unknown. In vain did they pause 
to listen, well Knowing that the smallest whisper of that voice 
which had already startled the nerves of some of their fraternity, 
would be audible. But not a sound was stirring; even the doves, 
in their high nests seemed breathless, and nothing was heard but 
the din of the distant city, already murmuring at the delay of the 
expected guest 

“Wonderful!” muttered the grand moullah to himself, as he 
walked anxiously among the cypress-trees, expecting every mo- 
ment to meet some vestige of the great unseen—some sign, lik: 
that of the shining hand,t put forth from the dark leaves. But 
no such sign was given; and the only trace they coud find of life 
in that region, was a slight impression on one of the beds of sweet 
basil, among the tombs, as if some light peri form had been seated 
among its leaves; while, on the gravel-walk near, lay a dried leaf 
of jasmine, on which some faint lines of drawing still were visible, 
anda paper scrawled over with a few indifferent verses, beginning 

* Haste, Maaini, the spring is nigh. 

From that day to the present, nothing further has ever been 
known respecting either the son-in-law, his fair bride, or the 
faithful Haluta. The schah, though deprived of his daughter, 
and disappointed of the pleasure of showing off, as father-in-law, 
was somewhat comforted by a decision of a grand council of 
moullahs, which pronounced that the miracle of Ali’s coming had 
been accomplished in his reign; and that as on the hero’s first 
disappearance from earth, he had been accompanied by his fa- 
vorite camel,+ so, on this occasion, he had taken up with him the 
schah’s daughter and her faithful waiting-woman. 

Among the doubters, indeed, there was a story current, which 
professed to be the true history of the transaction, and according 
to which the pretended Ali was no other than the princess's cousin, 
young Kaled; who having lately, as it was known, returned fron: 
the wars on the Caspian, had taken advantage of the expectatio: 
of Ali’s coming, to possess himself of a treasure which both 
heaven and nature seemed to have destined for him. It was even 
added, that the retreat of the young fugitives was known, and 
that they were then living, secluded, in a small fairy mansion 
which they had built on the shores of the blue lake of Shahee 
after the model of the schah’s summer palace among the mountaiis 


rs 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG LADY AFTER HER MARRIAGE. 
BY JUDGE MERTTELL OF NEW-YORK 

Tue following letter ‘to a young lady” originally appeared 
several years ago, in the Evening Journal, It is written in o 
style unusually agreeable, and breathes, throughout, a spirit of 
gentleness and excellent sense, which no young person can read 
without pleasure and instruction. Numerous solicitations hav: 
been made for its republication in the Mirror, and we are happy 
to gratify our correspondents, and also pay a merited compliment 
to the esteemed author.—Eds. N. ¥. Mirror. 

“ You are now married, and as is usual on such occasions, your 
friends and acquaintance will profess to wish you joy. Many will 
do so as an act of common civility, feeling little or nothing of th 
sentiment which the words import. When, however, 1 express 
a solicitude for your welfare, I think I am entitled to the credit of 
meaning something more than the performance of an empty cere- 
mony. But when congratulating you, 1 know no better way of 
proving the sincerity of my professions, than by tendering you 
my advice as to some of the means I deem necessary to be pursued 
in order to render your new situation a matter of real felicitatio 

* Young people are very apt to think, if they think atall on th 
subject, that when they get married their cares are all scattered 
to the winds, and that their happiness is secured for life. So far 





* In the year of the Hegira 366, or of Christ 976, there was created by A 
doodawla, the second prince, or sultan of Bulyhah, a superb monumer 
the spot where Ali was interred, which is called by the Persians Kor 
Faid al Anwar, thatis, “the doine of the distribator of lights and graces 
Modern Universal History, vol 

t The Ved Bieza.—See the Bahardanush. 

+ When Mortis Ali died, there came a holy prophet, who zg 
warning that shortly there would come a white camel, upon the whie 
charged them to lay the body and sword of M. Ali, and to suffer the « 
earry it whither he would. The which being performed, the said can 
carried the sword and body «f M. Ali unto the sea-side, and the came! goine 
a good way into the sea, was with the body and sword of M Ali, taker 
into heaven ;—for whose return they hagh long looked in Persia.”"— Gefr« 
Ducket’s Obserration, in Hakluyt 

§ * The delightful lake of Shahee its western extremities fern 
ted by a stupendous chain of mountains, Whose soowy summits sofrene 
the haze, contrasted adwurably with the light azure of the lake. Morier ¢ 
Travels. 
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from the truth is such a thought, that when reality awakens them ‘in him the disposition to @ corresponding course of measures 
from the dream of uninterrupted bliss, they find their sorrows Canthat be called a sacrifice which promotes domestic bliss? As 
certainly doubled, and whether their joys are to be increased or well may he be said to sacrifice his money who gives it fora larger 
not, depends mostly on themselves; and they will still find causes sum. 

enough to interrupt their happiness, though each should do their | ‘‘ You willbe disappointed if you expect your husband's face ai- 
best to prevent or counteract them. One thing is certain, thatthe Ways to be the sporting place of smiles and graces, or his mind at 
married state may be made more happy than the single life, or it, all mes attuned to the soft melody of harmonious strains— 

may become a state of perfect wretchedness ; and whether your 

present situation is to be better than that you exchanged for it, 

depends much or mostly on yourself. It is therefore a matter the 

first in order, as well as the first in importance to you, that you 

should endeavor to ascertain the means best calculated to secure 

a continuance of that happiness which doubtless you expected to 

experience in the wedded life. On this subject I will endeavor 

to assist you. 

“ That you were happy during the period spent in courtship, you 
will not deny. That you were so, arose from the consciousness 
that you loved and were beloved in return: and from the pleasing 
hope or moral certainty that you would attain the object of your 
affections. This hope is realized, and that you are happy now, 
you need no one to tell yon. If it is the reciprocated affections 
of your husband which make you happy, it is yours which make 
him so; hence mutual affections constitute the source of connu- 
hial bliss; and it is equally true that the tnfelicity of the married , 
state, follows the loss of those affections. On the continuance of 
the affections, then, no less than on the choice of a husband, de-| 
pends your happiness in the wedded life. The means to insure 
a continuance of those affections, is the subject next in course for 
your consideration. 

So numerous are the instances in which married people have 
lost their affections for each other, thatthe unreflecting have hastily 
concluded, that it is easier to acquire than retain them. If this be 
true, it goes to prove, that you should be mere assiduous to retain 
the affections of your husband, than you were to gain them. But 
it is not true to the extent which many believe. Itis very unphi- 
losophical to argue, that like causes will not produce like effeets— 
or that the effect will cease, though the cause be continued. The 
truth most probably is, that when the affections of married people 
become extinet, itis owing to their neglect to continue the causes 
hy which those affections were first elicited. What man in his 
senses, if he knew the disposition of the lady he addressed, would 
fall inlove witha sour, sulky, brawling, ill-natured woman? It 
is the opposite qualities which he sees, or thinks he sees, in the 
lady of his choice, of which he becomes enamoured, It is a coun- 
tenance illumined with smiles, eyes beaming with intelligence, a 
mouth flowing with sweetness and good nature—in short, a de- 
portment indicative of modesty, mildness and benignity, to which 
he pays the homage of his heart. If such were the causes by 
which were quickened the tenderness of the lover, rely on it that 
nothing short of those will insure the affections of the husband; 
for when the causes subside, the effects must necessarily cease, 
and then misery and wretchedness will become the inmates of 
your household. 

“More of the happiness of married people is involved in theircon- 
duct during the first year, than in any succeeding period of theircon- 
nubial association. There are probably but few instances where 
persons newly married do not discover, and that too in an early 
period of their matrimonial relation, each in the other, some trait 
of character which had before escaped their observation—and 
much, very much, of the felicity of their lives, depends on the 
course they may pursue on those occasions. Should the newly 
discovered faults or follies of the husband appear to be such as 
to preclude the hope of their being corrected, however unplea- 
sant the task, the wife’s easiest course will be to endeavor to 
accommodate herself to them. If she cannot bring her circum-, 
stances to her mind, the alternative 1s to try to bring her mind to her 
circumstances. Custom and habit tend tolessen the effect of evils 
which cannot be destroyed; and common prudence will induce her 
to conceal from her husband her knowledge of those faults of his 
which she cannot expect to obviate, because it will not increase 
his affections for her, should he think that hers for him are in 
the wane. If a woman would correct the faults or follies of her 
husband, she should reflect that she can only do it by means of 

her influence over him—that she has, in general, no other influ- 
ence than what arises from his affections for her—that the con- 
tinuance of these depends onthe continuance of the causes by which 
they first were kindled :—and you may rest assured, that what- 
ever female patience, mildness, good humor, and tender affection 
‘anaot accomplish with a husband, frowns, sulks, sharp reproofs, 
and ill-natured reproaches never can achieve.—By the former he 
may be soothed and softened into complaisance, and willingly led 
to abandon a foible or a fault; but the latter will inevitably tend 
tv sour his mind, to curdle all the milk of human kindness in his 
bosom, warm his resentment, excite his opposition, and confirm 
him in error. 


* As well expect eternal sunshine, cloudless skies, 
As men forever temperate, calm and wise.” 
Sickness, disappointment, and perplexity in his business, and a 
thousand nameless causes, cannot but sometimes operate to disturb 
his mind, depress his spirits, and becloud his visage; producing, 
perhaps unusual taciturnity, or a strain of language not remark- 
able for its mellifluent cadences. This is not the occasion on which 
he is to be met with a corresponding deportmenton the part of his 
wife. Itis rather the time when the exercise ofall her philosophy 
is indispensable, a time when her temper is to be tried, her heart 
probed, and her affections put to the test; the time when by her 
kind, soft, and sympathizing language, and a countenance and 
conduct bearing testimony to its sincerity, that he isto be comforted 
atleast with the reflection, that he has a friend in adversity as well 
as in prosperity, a partner in his sorrows as in his joys. 1 may 
possibly be singular in the opinion, but I could never entertain the 
fullest confidence even in the virtue of that female whose sympa- 
thies could not be excited by the sorrows of others ; and sure ly a 


her husband, as when he sees her melting with kindness to him, 
and sorrowing for his sorrows. In short it should be the object of 
your unremitted attention, to make him feel that his home is a 
place of refuge from his cares, a sanctuary fromthe frowns of adverse 

fortune, and he will seek it as naturally as he would desire his own 
felicity. But when a husband ceases to regard his home as th 

happiest place on earth, he will shun itas he would fly his troubles; 
and as it often happens, will take the road to ruin, and seek at the 

alehouse, the gaming table, or more indecent places, a refuge from 
domestic broils, the consequences of which, though often seen, are 

too disgusting for detail. 


“Tt could not be deemed a compliment to your husband's taste 
to suppose he will be entirely indifferent to your dress, or pleased 
to see you careless in this respect, either at home or abroad 
Those wives have not reflected much, who think a slip-shod slat 
tern hazards nothing of her husband's good opinion; or that the 
lack of neatness in domestic dress is not a certain indication of 
her indolence and the disordered aspect of her habitation. If your 
husband loves you, he could not but feel somewhat of disappoint- 
ment, should the personal appearance of his wife be much inferior 
to that of the girl he courted, or to the g« nerality of those females 
with whom you may happen to associate. He cannot but make 
comparisons, and it should be your care that they should not re- 
sult in your disadvantage. 

* Extravagance in dress should also be avoided as ill calculated 
to increase the respectability of a married lady, and it sometimes 
occasions surmises no wise creditable to the female character. In- 
deed, you ought, by consulting your husband's wishes in this re- 
spect, toleave him not a doubt, that your dress is fashioned to meet 
hisapprobation, more than to attract the gaze or gain the admira- 
tion of any or every other person. It may be thought, perhaps, 
by some, that the dress of the wife is, to the husband, a matter 
of very trifling consequence ; but rely upon it, the effect of disre- 
garding his opinions on this subject, is not always wholly unim- 
portant. 

“You have doubtless seen and heard enough to know, that noth- 
ing short of crime,can more impair the respectability of a married 
lady, than often being seen at public places unattended by her hus- 
band. Should yours have no desire to be thronged with company 
at home, nor disposition to seek it abroad ; or should you unfortu- 
nately aspire to live in a style inconsistent with his feelings or re- 
sources, | have already said enough to show you, that no action of 
yours savoring of opposition, no look soured with disappointment, 
nor expression tinctured with reproach, will dispose him the more + 
to gratify your wishes. Thatsuch means cannot succeed witha | 
man of sense and spirit, is as Obvious as the indiscretion through | 
which they are adopted. 

“ Abrupt contradiction ofany one, though sometimes the effect of 
an unguarded moment, is generally regarded as a sure indication , 
of low and vulgar breeding; but such conduct in a wife towards a 
husband, seldom fails to render him ridiculous and her contempt- 
ible in the estimation of all who may happen to witness such an 
instance of her folly and impradence. Much of the respectability 
of the wite, is reflected from the husband; and when she, by her 
indiscretion lessens his, she is sure to sink her own in public esti- 
mation. 

* Toconclude—I have voluntarily and perhaps officiously offered 
you my counsel, and the best my judgement can afford. My mo 
,Uveis your good; butit depends on yourself whether or not it will 
be useful to you. But keep this letter by you, and if at the end of 
three or four years, you shall think yourself not benefited by its con- 
tents, you have my assent to burn it. 


“My acquaintance with your husband, has induced me to be- 
lieve, that his whole heart and soul accompany his affections and 
wersions ; and that it depends much or mostly on the exercise of, 
your prudence and discretion, whether he will be to you a kind That the blessings of health, peace, and prosperity may attend | 
and tender husband, or an unpleasant and uninteresting associate. | you through life, is the sincere wish and earnest hope of your 
Perhaps you are now aboutto ask, if the wifemust make al/, andthe! friend.” 
husband nv sacrifice to promote connubial concord and domestic |, 

I mean no such thing—on the contrary, so much depends, 
on your mutual endeavors, that without the husband's, the wife’s|, Sia—I have invented a self-composing steam-engine, which is, 
cannot succeed. But the path I have pointed out for you to take,! capable of producing seven hundred sentences per hour, on an ! 
i the surest, nay the only one to be pursued to produce or continue|! any given subject; and, as a specimen of its efficiency, I have 


SPECIMEN OP COMPOSITION BY STEAM. 


peace ? 


wife can never appear so interesting and amiable in the eyes of, 


| fish 


now the pleasure of transmitting you a short essay, on a highly 
interesting and difficult subject, composed by my steam-engine, 
in the unusual short space of two minutes and a half. I have the 
honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, J. T. 


ON THE POWERS OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


Surrounded by the fawning puerilities of celestial conglomera- 
tions, the human intellect betrays its detonating quality by the 
genial origin of obstetric hywnas. Do we dread the corroding 
tooth of immoral jointure-houses, or the fanatical vehemence of 
Indian jugglers—how casy it is to repose ourselves on the crater 
of Mount Hecla, or amalgamate with the cupidities of thunder- 
struck archbishops. Away, then, with the imiquities of despotic 
Away with the devouring tenderness of Black- 
' For this did George the Fourth 
lead on the Renfrewshire militia into so many monastic nuisances % 
For this did Sir Walter Scott rebel against the concatenated 
vicissitudes of paper currency, and oppress, with nosological ex- 
actions, the inhabitants of Annandale? Let the timid Welling- 
ton but plant his foot upon the summit of Port Hopetoun, and the 
cemeteries of Parisian voleanoes will prove the ablest guarantees 
In sober truth, none but irrational 


washerwomen ! 
wood's menstrual Magazine 


of our national expenditure 
antipodes, or Rosicrucian fishmongers, would ever prognosticate 
the ruin of Semiramis, or forebode the downfall of anatomy 
Granting that the Mosaical 
nography exhibits all the turbulence of fashionable entities; 
granting that an ephemeral eternity can isolate the fragrance of 
obstreperous parallelograms—does it follow, from such paren- 


ste. 


But to return to the subject 


thetical premises that the crural coincidences must ref igerate the 
longitudinal vistas of Turkish ambassadors? On the 
Lapprehend it to be demonstrativeby interpenctrated, that every 
peripatetic symposium must coagulate the fur-fetched hyperboles 


contrary, 


that spring from vernal desolation, or irradiate the centrifugal 
Who can deny the justness of 
this conclusion, if the symmetrical ordinances of clerical conti- 


beauty of Cireussian oligarchies 
f guity are once brought into contrast with the Presbyterian stock- 
ing-holders, rioting in luxurious contumacy, or irritated by an- 
tenuptial fumigations ? It has been said by a learned author, that 
the repertories of iconoclastical enthusiasm had been syncopated 
by exasperating effluvia, and triturated by epicurean paradoxes ; 
but T contemn this commentary upon syntactical phenomena, and 
ibominate the granulating excoriations that converge from terse- 
lated renegadoes. As the magniloquent poet has carniverously 
obse rve d 
Wherever life its varied essence throws 
There is saticoty when lobsters con 
Hydras are swallowed faster than the rome 
Beauty expires, and artichokes are dumb! 

To conclude, then, I shall simply remark, that never did the 
parietal gastronomy more illustriously salivate the apathies of 
ghastly aldermen than upon that brilliant oceasion, when all eyes 
were mystified by convolving manufacturers, and stupefied by the 
united energies of Persian satrapies, and universal annihilation 

ADVERTISEMENT 

The patentee begs to solicit the attention of the public to the 
terms on which he hires out the machine by which the above 
specimen was composed 

Love songs, and poems in the style of Moore, sixpence per 
stanza. 

Waverley novels, ten shillings per hundred weight 

Fashionable and sentimental nove such Tremaine 
* Almack’s,” “ The Disowned,” &c. by the hour or piece 

Tragedies, seve npence half. penny per act 

Essays on phrenology, gratis 

Puffs of all descriptions executed on the shortest notice 

Artiéles for the Reviews and Magazines on very reasonable 
terms 

Speeches, upon any side of the question, from twopence t 


s as 


} 
fourpence each. 

Liberal discount allowed to Irish orators, and members of par- 
liament who make it a rule to vote in the minority 

SPEAKING OUT IN CHURCH, 

A most amusing instance of speaking out in church occurred 
some years ago in the church of The minister, in preach- 
ing upon the story of Jonah, uttered a piece of declamatory 
rhetoric to something like the following effect: —" And what sort 
of a fish was it, my brethren, that God had appointed thus to ex- 
ecute his holy will? Was it a shark, my brethren? No—it could 
not be a shark; for God could never have ventured the person of 
his beloved prophet amongst the deadly teeth of that ravenous 
What fish was it, then, my brethren? Was it a salmon, 
think ye? Ah, no; that were too narrow a lodging. There s no 
ae salmon i’ the deepest pule o’ a’ Tweed could swallow a mau 
Besides, ye ken, its mair natural for men to swallow salmon, than 
salmon to swallow men. What, then, it was it? Was ita sea 
lion, or a sea horse, or a sea dog, or the great rhinoceros? Oh 
These are not seripter beasts ava. Ye're as far off't as 

Which of the monsters of the great deep was it, can ye 





no! 


ever. 


tell me?” Here an old spectacled dame, who had an eleemosynary 
seat on the pulpit-stair, thinking that the minister was in a re 
perplexity about the name of the fish, interrupted him with, 
‘ Hoot, sir, it was a whale, yo ken.”—‘ Out upon ye, you grace- 
less wife that you are,” cried the orator, so enraged as almost to 
fly out of the pulpit at her; “thus to take the word out of the 
mouth of God's minister |” 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


EXTKACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL 
OF A TRIP TO PARIS, IN |). 


NUMEER FOUR 


Tue sum of distance, or the lapse of time, whic! 
ed a traveler from home, has little to do with the feeling, “ 1 am 
is rather the surrounding circumstances 


For the time being, it Is 





has st parat 


in a foreign land 
which will be constantly before him 
easy to forget his | urneyings and the months that have passed 
since he breathed his parting adieus ; infact, he cannot distinctly 
realize the one nor the other, even if he had the quiet leisure to 
conte mplate them The leagues were de spate hed, and the hours 
starting 





flew, insensibly, and imagination readily locates h 
} oint at the last post and dates his de parture ye stk rday Add 
to this some familiar faces, the sounds of his own language, and 
a sky or a landscape resembling what he was wont to gaze upon 
ind, if notdrawn by more than the ordinary ties of atlection and 
patriotism, he will not readily feel his absence 
But place him in a country where every created thing, ani 
mal and vegetable, is essentially dissimilar to his former experi 
ence; where, sleeping or waking, every situation Is essentially 
new, and every voice articulates an “ unknown tongue, and he 
will find something has happened to him beyond a morning-ride 


to Harlem, or an evening trip to the Springs. This matter of 


language is no joke. He may be proficient in it, or not; that 
makes little difference. When he hears men, women, and chil 
dren, especially the latter, transacting their affairs, exchanging 
salutations, giving utterance to their thoughts, through the medi- 
um of words that have (so to speak ) no natural meaning for his 
understanding; when he hears a whole community, notonly vo 
ciferating, but also comprehending a virtual jargon—each sylla- 
ble, like successive waves of the ocean, watts him further and 
further from the scenes of his early days, tll at length the re- 
move seems infinite, and return impossible He imagines him 
self to have flown to some far-off planet, and wandering in men 
tal solitude among a million of almost human beings. Then it 
is that he knows that desolation of feeling which nearly compels 
him to believe he neither has, nor ever had, a friend in the 
world. And if he} yet to learn that there is a music in his 


native langua let him stroll along the Bowevart in this mood, 


and hear some one—any one—pronounce an EF t word —'tis 
like one isolated note of the nightingale poured forth while ten 
thousand reil-taucgal parrots are cat hing their breath 

I would not unply, however, that a traveler's first visit to Paris 
is saddened by any permanent reflections of this kind; on the 
contrary % the y are just ihose soft Ayr il showers that darken and 
deluge the air for a moment, and leave it cooler and purer and 
sweeter than befo [rate that man’s sensibilities and soul ve ry 
maak rially 
seen a hundred suns there 


who is in haste to quit Paris before he has 


Every body knows that, incities, asmal! matter easily gathers 





a large crowd: the Parisians, however, are much more readily 
excited than our own phiegmatic gentry : a friend of mine relat 


ed an amusing in ce 

A vulgar personage, though nowise remarkable in appearance, 
one day thrust hur info asmall collection of people on the 
Place Louis NVI holding in either handa common paste board 
box and cover. Lh 


“ poilala boite!° Chen wheeled down towards the Rue Rire/i, and 





iised the box over his head and exclaimed 
ran with all his might, sull exclaiming at intervals “voila li 
boite!” TI first interrupted 
were the first to tk w him; but the crowd gathered like th: 








pers whose consultation h 





rolling snow-ball d each repeated exclamation of him-of-the 
box, brought at least a score of admiring listeners to his train 
rse down the PR R ull he reached an 


into which he turned, follow- 


Lk pursued his ¢ 
entrance tothe ? or 
ed by at least five thousand peo; of both sexes, and all ages 
pressing forward as if they were distracted to learn the sequel of 
this astonishing atlau Stories were already current among 
them, that this wonderful box had been found under the Chamber 
of Deputies, full of gunpowder; that it contained a dagger with 
which poor Lafayette had just been stabbed; that some arsenic 


stuck to the bottom of it, and Louis Philippe and his whole fa- 


mily were now in the agonies of death—poisoned! and, finally, 
a plot had been found in that box for delivering up Paris to the 
Algerines—every one of which was fortified with “ma parol 


@honneur,” and believed of course: there's no withstanding a 


Frenchman's ‘ The still inereas crowd, horrified at 
these atrocities, had now crossed the P a se? and fol- 
lowed their renowned leader to t P R Tiere he made 
a dead halt; mounted on the parapet as if to harangue the mul- 
titude; and the murmurings, shoutings, shriekings were sudden- 


ly hushed, that each might hear his own hypothesis confirmed 
Accordingly, after a few significant gestures, and | looks, he 
began—“ Messi« a la boite, et, Mess s, voila le cor 


sre 


rer and, with th greatest 7 ne mia rinable, tossed 


them into the river, and disappeared among the rabb 


At home or abroad, an American has pretty elevated notions 
of his country’s “ wooden walls,” and nothing can be better 
founded; our water-craft from beginning to end is the finest in 
the world. The point in which we farthest exceed competition, 
fis our steam-boats; even that pestiferous puppy, Hall, acknow- 





* “Gentlemen, there is the box; and, genticmen, there is the cover!” 


ledges this. The consequence is, foreign shipping receives little 
respect from us ; less, probably, than it deserves. But, speaking 
of steamboats, I saw one on the Seine; and if it could be placed 
by the side of the “ North-America,” there would be a practical 
antithesis beyond what most poets have hitupon. “Olympus to 
a mole-hill,” is nothing to it. To be sure, the French make no 
pretensions on this seore, and therefore it is not fair to ridicule 
them: but it is impossible to pass in silence over the following 
spectacle It was a floating “ thing,’ whose burden could not 
exceed fifty tons; black and dirty to a loathsome degree; desti- 
tute of every vestige of comeliness in her model; lumbered with 
boards and coal stowed on the deck in budk; and moved up- 
stream positively not more than two miles an hour. although her 
engine was in fall operation, and five immense horses lent their 
power by means of a tow-line The joke was, however, that 
hundreds of people crowded the quays to see the arrival of the 
hboat—“the last boat,” thought 1. The commander of this nota- 
ble vessel seemed quite aware of his dignity as commander-in- 
chief, and delivered his orders with increasing emphasis as the 


spectators accumulated, What might be the object or result of 


said orders, in reference to the science of navigation on a river 
three hundred feet wide, is beyond my lubberly guess; but I 
was forced to think that this officer's importance and consequence 
were as widely contrasted as a lover of antithesis could well desire 

No one can be in Paris three days without feeling that the 
French defy competition in the reading of newspapers. In ad- 
dition to hundreds of reading-rooms, set apart as such, and con- 
stantly filled as such, every café is swarmed with these inquir- 
ing gentlemen; every garden has its complement, and at every 
corner, in every shop, and through every street and alley—it is 
newspapers, newspapers, nothing but newspapers. Go to the 
Palais-Royal any hour of the day, and you will see five hundred 
men poring over the newspapers ; go to the T'udleries, and you 
have the same result; to the Lu vembourg, the jardin des plantes 
sin. If a gentleman 





always and forever the same thing over ag 
tukes refuge from a shower in a passoge, a boutique, or a fiacre 

sull, aguin, forever and ever out comes anewspaper. I don’t be- 
lieve there’s a Frenchman in Paris, nor ever was, nor ever will 
be, who has not a newspaper in his pocket at any given moment 
of time. And all this reading is not a superficial business either. 
Each paper professes to give the current news, domestic and fo- 
reign, including the debates of the Chambers, &c. and one would 
naturally suppose that when Monsieur had carefully studied ene 
from beginnimg to end, he could find little in any other of variety 
beyond editorial remarks: but not so thinks your Frenchman 
He will begin with the first one disengaged, and finish itv by 
rotation he takes another, and another, and another, never miss 

ing a paper nor a word any more than if his life depended on it 

and thus he will sit, four, five, six suecessive hours, three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in the year. A glass of eau-sucre washes 
reading, and a turn in the 


down this monstrous laulolegy in 
Tuileries seties it; after which, dinner and polities are discuss- 
ed and digested together. LT believe a hundred thousand Parisians 
pass their lives im this way 

The deutiques of Paris differ but little from our own retail 
shops, excepting that the articles for sale are exhibited on the 
right-side of immense windows, instead of the New-York 
fashion of eufside display; and also excepting that young ladies 
have the majority among the clerks. It is a little singular that 
this custom should be carried through « branches of trace 
Among silks and jewels, it seems, | confess, quite apropos that 
a pretty lady should evince her eloquence in recommending a pur 
chase ; but w hen you con to a cow-hide boot, a dracoon’s sabre, 
or a blunderbuss, the fitness of the thing is not so apparent. It 
is a pleasure to deal with these fair “ salesmen,” they are so obli 
ging, and so little discomposed if you buy nothing: and how 
arch soever some of them are in their ways, you still have acon 
fidence that you are not paying a per centage for bright eyes, over 


and above the value of the merchandise, because a“ prix five 





is marked in figures on every articl It one felt that he was in 
the way of being taxed for the entertainment, he would soon loss 
his relish for the poetry of female attendance, and prefer to deal 
with his own sex—with whom he can always me and 


Jewelers’ and confectioners’ windows are curiosities for th 
beauty with which they are arranged; and a stranger will, at 
intervals, spend pleasant hours in looking at them. In the latter 


esp cially, he will see chocolate and sugar wrought inten thousand 





forms, never thought of elsewhere; from a punch-bowl to 
poe ket pistol. The imitation of fruits is exquisitely perfect; and 


toall intents and purposes, one can see every species of these sun 


mer luxuries all the year round but they are pot ma to be 
eaten 
I spoke of artic] being exhibited on the is of tl 


windows; and, so far, the dealers show their wit: but sometimes 


they choose the w ¢ 4 s for exhibition. For example. fe 
is piled in large porcelain bowls that hold a bushel, and looms 
like a black pyramid among a desert of Il am neither 


lean'ttell black from ¢ 





connoisseur hor an amateur of tea 
gunpowder from bohea; but some of my more knowing friends 
say that this luxury of “the far Indies” is ruined by expossure 
yo the air. 

What we understand by ercades abound in Paris, and many 
of them are beautiful specimens of this greatest improvement in 
shop building. Their advantages are obvious to any one—even 
to those whose experience goes no further than the two-penny 


homage of a world 


affair connecting John-street with Maiden-lane—and I was happy 
to learn they were first projected in Paris by one of my country- 
men. Where do net American ingenuity and enterprise lead 
the way! The Passage Panorama is the first one built in the 
metropolis of the continent, and the person who ereeted, and still 
owns it, is an American: a gentleman of great wealth, estimable 
character, and unbounded hospitality. He has resided in Paris 
more than forty years. His lady is a native of England, and 
his sons have thus the rare privilege of claiming at least a lim- 
ited birthright in the civilized and noble and powerful nations of 
the earth—England, America, and France. I could with much 
pleasure pronounce a high encomium upon the private worth, 
numberless accomplishments, and social excellencies of this truly 
gifted and amiable family; but this is not the proper medium of 
such communication. By far the most elegant of these passages 
is the Galerie d’ Orle in the Palais Reval—but, on reflection, 
I believe it has already received a particular notice from an abler 
pen than mine, and I shall omit the comments I was about to 
transcribe. It is indeed a magnificent spot 

The French fruits are delightful, excepting their peaches, which 
they always eat wifh suger! Their apples and pears are infe- 
rior to ours, much inferior; and so are their melons: but the 
grapes! Oh, these “ vine-clad hills of France” are indeed store- 
houses of luxury the fruit in its freshness, or the juice in its 
age; either is a theme worthy the poet ; either deserves the 
Plums abound in immense variety; and 
strawberries may be had from the vines six months in the year 
In fact, their fruit season, in all the variety of its products, is 


much longer than ours 
SKETCHES BY A BRIEFLESS LAWYER. 


how breaks the character with then 


ed do we meet in the word, who but 


“When the nerves one 








How many aseceti wit 
for one shock tothe heart 1, might we erred ont de of meek 
ness! Whet riteot from w r disease, the stroke which marsa sing 
ge havoc w the mind. Slaves we are to our muscles, and 
ng of the ipri us blood: and the great soul, with ail its 
olemn attr tes, and tis sounding claims, is, While on eart 
s mountebank—t he body—from the dream which toys it for an 
hour, to the lunacy which shivers it into a driveller, lang gus it plays v 


its own fragments, aul reeling benighted aud blinded to the grave.’— Paul 


There is no remark so true as that we are the creatures of cir- 
cumstances. Our habits, our feelings, and our dispositions in the 
main, so far from taking their direction from any inherent im- 
pulse, depend almost exclusively upon the influence of external 
causes, over W hich, to a ve ry gre it ce free, we have little or no 
control; and, although we may, in some instances, find excep- 
tions to this observation, we seldom err in our estimate of human 
-haracter when we test it by this criterion. Our natural feelings 
ire invariably the same 
less strong in the peasant than in the prince; they depend upon 


The sympathies of our nature are no 


the same structure of mind; and, uncontroiled by the para- 
mount influence of circumstances, would inevitably produce the 
same results throughout every portion of the human species 
When we behold scenes of distress and misery, our first im] 
is a desire to relieve the object upon whom they have fallen. By 
the foree of education and of habit, this dis} osition which, in the 
first instance, seemed so natural and irresistible, is entirely over- 
come, and we are enabled to view them with coldness and ine 
ference: and the ennobling sympathy which in the one instance 
would have operated so powerfully upon us, loses the influen 
which it otherwise would have exerted, and ceases to exist. Wh 
we contemplate the history of mankind, and regard the v: 
effects which the same causes have produced upon different 1 
viduals, we cannot for a moment dispute the truth of this propesi- 
tion. The soldier, who is inured to toils and dangers, and whe 


profession renders him familiar w 


lh misery in its mosta 
form, laughs at the mawkish sensil ility of the orant and 1 


experienced observer, and learns to regard them with a levity 


which the sentimentalist is shocked. We wonder at h 


and we condemn his heartlessness ; while we little think that the 
same circumstances Which have blunted those finer feelings 
e ones posst ssed, would have wo ked th ime c! he our \ 
In the course of my experience I have often had oc 
observe the operation of tis | ne le In tl 1 ste t 
wemn ceremony W h« ‘ vy be conce 
e has evinced the keenest set vy] ve 
( ve ther sti cel evity other ! w! I 
veen lost in endeavo rto account for the hu 
i never been willing to attribute it either to a ¢ 
? sympathy, or a ¢ ness to the 1 rin 
aa 
Why is not the same 1 oning applicable to tl 
und di ippointments to Which We oursetves ¢ ‘ 
ected ! Is one n more than ¢ ther, free from mist 
Where is the individual over wl dur some } ‘ 
existence, the clouds of adversity hav: not passed 0) 
indeed, to a greater degree than others; but over 
nately, and without exceptio And yet how « 


they been borne! The jhilose pher has triumphed tro: 


of habit and education, while the weak and imexperu 
sunk wnder the blast, and yielded himself an easy and wi 
victim to despair 

If I am asked, then, why we are not able to regulate our mi 
so as not to be annoyed by the petty ills of life, l answer by ee 
nying the proposition that we do not possess this ability. Th 
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force of resolution, of habit, and of education will overcome every 
ill, be it great or small. In some, perhaps, the resolution is want- 
ing, and the energy necessary to acquire it does not exist. To 
such, vexations and crosses are almost the vital principle; and 
place them in what circumstances you may, they will never be 
without them. As has been well remarked by a popular, but 
anonymous writer, there are some to whose ve ry eXistence exci- 
tation, even though it be that of pain, is necessary. Like the 
stimulant of the opium eater, it ts death: but it would be worse 
than death to live without it. Butto those who have been enabled, 
from the aggravated misfortunes with which, under their own 
observation, others have been afflicted, to extract a lesson of resig- 
nation tothe vexatious which have visited themselves, how proud 
and at the same time how easy, is the triumph over the ills with 
which they are beset; and which, in most instances, are height- 
ened, if not created, by the sickliness ef a morbid imagination 
By yielding ourselves to the onward course of events, and float 
ing with the stream rather than vainly attempting to stem it, this 
triumph can alone be secured; and the pains which we take in 
effecting it cannot but be an ply compe nsated by the gratification 
inseparable from its accomplishment 

Bat. notwithstanding the readiness with which all will yi d 
their assent tothe truth of these re marks, how few, low ve ry low are 
posse ssed of the power ol making them the rule of their conduct 
through life, or can bead to the pressure of immediate misforvunes ; 
and, like the tree beneath the blast, when the storm has passed 
over them, rise superior to the shock. Of this number lam bound 
and I do so with shame, to confess myse If not one In eniering 
upon a professional life I did so with hopes as gay, and prospects 
as bright as any among my now successful compeiitors. I did so 


however, with but a small share of that resolution which is ne- 
cessary, not merely to overcome but to combat difficulties. In my 
prof ssion I had anti ipated them, and I met them like a man 
By dint of patient laborious, and unremitting study, I had quali- 
fied mys lf as fas perhaps as a young lawyer required for the 
discharge of the duties which it devolved upon me. Greater, and 
as it has turned out, inseparable obstacles, however, presented 
thems: Ives, and I yr ided 

The thoughtless and the eynical will 7 erh ps smite in derision 
when I assert that these embarrassments reat noall ti 


real as well as wmticipated vexations of an arduous j rote on 
were found in the cold, stiff, formal, and heartless intercourse of 
society. Yet such was the fact. In my professional exertions I 
relaxed no ene rev which Was necessary lo carry me triumphar { y 
through the struggle for fame, which my ambition so proudly pic 


tured, and for a subsistence which my poverty compelled me t 
acquire by my own resources. But the blight of an intere« 


which I found to be as hollow as it was hypocritical, soon d 
this vision from my sight, checked the aspirations which [h ) 
long delighted to cherish, overthrew the enthusiasm, which « 
I am sure, would have carried me through an honorable cxrcer, 


and left me to drudge on without any other ambition than that of 
obscurity, In pursuit of a meagre and scanty subsistence. 

Miss D. was a young lady of respectable parentage, of an 
ample though not extravagant fortune, and of high intellectual 
as Well as y rsonal ac ony lishments With these advai 
coupled with the facilities chance had thrown in my way of ci 
livating an intimacy with her, which in time promised a censum- 


mation of my happiness, and with a profession full of pro 





it will b readily imagined how cage rly I looked forw: to my 
fiemeni in th “orld, as the re kon which my ¢ spurauions Wel 
to be securely based. The incongeniality of our feelings, how 
ever, soon became too obvious to permit me to sacrifice or 
to a blind and headlong pa a The sober tenth of 
i use and a student like 1 yst f, 1 soon discovered to have fi 
but little ree procity i the affections of the “« htful and 
‘ 1able Miss D.;” for in terms such as these | } Ses 
rang through every circle in which she moved. Whether I 
rat home or al ad, I found her uniformly t 7 
t avreeable nothings, denominated fashion ye n 
If | know myself, l am not vain or ostentatious of any « 
r superiority | may suppose myself to possess t lines 
» humiliated as in being obliged to enter sin] 
ag ae) Ww t whose chief adv lave eo ted s 
! test « titty of pretiy t s Vv 
Y with u *t 1 cc iit eX ( er fox 
s conver h ivom the color of y § wi 
, ed t of the lat fashie with i 
beyond description, Tf f 
fier even i ” the f-ex } y Vv v t 
f ce ¢ lf itsell > me Ui nd oats t | 
Ons o8 t tie pe rl own \ 
‘ L have felt ‘ ly felt its tra ‘ 
i i k, be mor » the se ve t 
‘ tot f p! y ( | . 
lop, Wilho iny olher pretensions Lhan such as ! 
F , t, and | of large, well-pr 
sk W her t I rd for years of toil and v 
for sleepless i ts and anx s days spent in the 
science, for a mind enfeebled and a constitution almost n 


wh with incessant application, if they are compelled to y 
to the impertinent arrogance of a brainless coxcomb? Or who 


will be mad enough to dedicate his energies, nay, his very life. to 


he enlightenment of his spec.es, when the only recon pense he of 
is to receive is the reflection t).at he has made the sacrifice in vain? earth 

My story is soon told. Would I could say it was mine alone. ful as we feel them to be, are yet grand and impo 
I fear, however, that the originals to it are not few. I have ‘a long meditated scheme of deep laid policy, they appeared to 





known a hundred instances not unlike it 
constructed as it now is, hardly any thing else than a recurrence 
of them can be expected 
he will be modest—retiring and d 


and while society is 
In proportion as a man is meritorious 


With such odds against 
him, where can the former hope for success, but in the bold pro 


he will be bold, daring, and impudent 


seriplon by the other sex of ¢ very thing 
vrs blocks and buck- 
ram which now too g infest our polite society, be con- 
signed to their kindred ins 


modesty of merit, le 


king too much of gx 
talent and of wort! 
present strucvure « 


y true that the lofty 


obtain any victory 





lo atte mit to overcome toueir 


rhtful decam which once charmes 





every calamity has meltec 








ish, and unfeelir © world, 

THE PROVENCAL PORTRY. 
and which afterwards ke P 
music and poetry then 
its humbler imitation, the 
sharp close contention 


praises e¢ hoed by troubane 


abroad from one castle to ¢ 


most sacred charac 


‘ound to minister the 


s have always fi itas one oft 


employ, no study to] 
cares to tie down the 


world, and the wild hi 





most like the flashes of generous feeling; the sudden burst of ro- 
mantic piety; the triumph of the poetic over the prosaic, the 
generous over the selfish, the ennobling over the debasing feel- 
ings of our nature ; the summons to the field sounded in their ears 
like the call of duty, the invitation of honor, the behest of 
heaven This voice the songs of th troubadours echoed back 
with double power; this they proclaimed in every court and 
castle. The y thenase 


ves partook deeply of the enthusiasm the y 
excited; thousands of pocts and munstrels followed their liege 
lords to Palestine, to weave their harps with laurel, and to 


return 
* High de« " ved of knig t 

with the double glory of poet and warrior round their brows 

As this motley mixture of superstut s, martial, and poet 
ardor extended from one country to another, t meuage of the 
troubadours spread with it It was at th t the Romance 
Provencal att t hest refinement and widest reputation 
The songs and tales [ils poets were the ce tot every court 
it ope, and Verses were composed their n © at the 


same time by Frederick Barbarossa, emperor of Germany 


Richard L. of En med, Alph Ih « Ay Fredernck LIL of 


Sicily, the Dauphine of Auvergne, 1 Comte de Foix, the 
iy e ot Oh ‘ nd the Margu ‘ Moemtferrat King of Jeru 
salem 
1 i high popularity was owing tar? ithe merits of the 
lancuece than those of its author | Ry me Proveng al. 
thouch formed almost without rule TT i int in irregular 
ties, Was Wondertully rich, expressive dl iwlodious It por 
sessed many important advantage sO unknown to all other 
ancient or modern tongu Every noun could be made either 
isculine or feminine at the pleasure of the writer Thus they 
deither dow « or é the he sor the bone, &e 
Their verbs had all the inflexions whi the Italians now pos 
seas, besides a peculiar erund unknow to that and all other 
Mg dATES, EXPressi the duration of © act of the verb; the 
san vcerdent Which the Greeks express by a preposition with 
einfinitive, andwe by a llonger and more awkward cireur 
culos This stron rch, harmo ‘ cet the French, who 
uld have preserved it, have suffered to decay and to be for 
le they a ted the Romance Wa n ) preference, and 
t they have frittered away to giv ) artificial polish, and 
roken to pieces in order to pass it easily from hand to 
na 
It was in their musical sonore ! it rhymes were 
rst inteodu ed Th ent W hee ‘ nine ! , ttely an 
mnov now so important | | try, | arisen, we 
ca t< over It was utter i white t Gireck nad 
though someth sim i s Used by Lie iter Latin writers, it 
seems to be @ mark rather of sense than of se 1; where an 
rous leas are pursued through ‘ r verses, the leading 
words are pia coin Opp thon There t some Icelandi me 
mains which rhyme by way of a thor Vv the repetition of 
the me letter it the commencement ot « word, not of the 
ume sound at the end; and this we f mt Niebelungen- 
Li cd, the earliest Spec men ot Germi ture which 
ears isold ast time of Attila ] may be regarded 
fair illustration of the dulerent ge rthern and south 
1 " ives, t on il md i the other in 
mwels We do not find y ' t t 
Europe till the Sth or {th century wine Nt ol 
I with the Ara tis Comite ‘ yt biy tot 
‘ nat that we are indebt l il 
we Know, cullivated rhyme to @ lar gee reXtent he hi 
weess than we have ever : ] that 
\ ul of « y oue or twe ; 
thi ut 
I earliest roti eV ! 
\ e Prov } V yin 
tw 
val ear of the j to tal 
\ sw t t ' eat y of 
w! Th 
{ “ hi \ ait 


I it hance ‘ vy ' 
. t y an N 
\ { a wi { i i 
P j \ it 
t wt it ' t ‘ y 
»the banaue M 
t " ve « wy i y ft ! 
' uace of every \ ( \ y 
, nity, j Ke ‘ sd Ki t t y 
of hert ‘ I i we “ »the Prove ! 
his. thet \ of t juirements, i 
gacy to posterity 
Phe ea ‘ i ! ’ x ve P 
‘ erature were inherent tn itseil bhe) e chan 
h to iustify the severe dgment the world has passed up 
h condemns the w k fits aulhors to moulder away in 
nen me ripts, and will soon consigi even their names to 


This severe mensure of justice we can hardly regret 
h is the general barrenness, or rather the dull unbroken unin- 
h is the g 
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spired mediocrity of their productions. 


They partook largely in \\a large number of citizens. In the present extensive establish- i Hatterick. Barry did all that could be done in Colonel Manner- 


the first place of that deep and pervading ignorance which then | ment, we learn that it is his intention to improve upon all his || ing; and Mr.Wilkinson was tolerably good in Dominie Samp- 
shrouded the world in triple darkness. They had no knowledge | previous arrangements.” 


of the classics ; there is only one instance in the fragments of two 
hundred poets, which patient zealous critics have brought to light 
and examined, where a classic allusion is made; in this case the 
name of Ovid is merely mentioned, but not in such a way as to 
show that the author even pretended to have read him. So when 
De Bracy, in Ivanhoe, says, “ never was such wringing of hands, | 
and overflowing of eyes since the days of St. Niobe, of whom, 
Prier Aymer told us,” he only displays the general ignorance 
of the age on all subjects of classic history, mythology, and | 
antiquities. Nor was this ignorance confined to classic litera- | 
ture alone, in regard to whose remains, locked up as they were 1n | 
a dead language, and buried in the dust and rubbish of ages, it, 
might be excusable. We find the same good knight boasting that 
“our chaplain attempted to teach me to write, but all my letters 
were formed like spear heads and sword blades, and so the old 
shaveling gave up the task;” and yet so barren was Provencal 
literature of every thing like embellishment or artificial polish, 
that the illiterate De Bracy might have been as good an amateur 
poet as were the equally rude and martial Richard Coeur de Lion | 
and Frederick Barbarossa. 
In fact, if instead of mentioning what good qualities they had, | 
we reckon up those they had not, we shall be surprised that, la- | 


boring under such deficiencies, they should have advanced even | 


as far as they did. We find among them but one or two of the | 
thousand forms which poetry now wears, and those stripped of 
.all their ornaments, and all their beauty. ‘The materials of their) 
songs were always the same; tears and complaints uttered in| 
sparkling conceits, love and devotion wrapt in a cloud of mystic 
subtlety; trivial ideas in cold, lifeless language, tedious and 
studied tenderness, and clumsily elaborated common places ; the 
caprice and childishness without the beauty of fancy ; the form- 
ality and affectation without the grace of gallantry. We do not 
find among them the impetuous rush of lyric poetry ; the calm sus- 
tained dignity of the epic, or the gorgeous pall “ of sceptered tra- 
gedy.’ They had no associations of beauty, terror or pity uniting 
their poetry to nature, and bringing it home to the heart; no 
bright dreams of virtue; no gloomy but inspiring grandeur of ar- 
dent daring vice. They drew no embellishments from the gay 
bowers of fancy, the rich treasure houses of history, the deep | 
mines of thought and sentiment, the dark caves of superstition. | 
How great a part of the charms, of the very essence of poetry, ' 
these constitute, it might be dangerous to the fame of many mo- 
dern authors to inquire. Strip Moore of the aid which art and na- 
ture minister to his fancy, and which he scatters round in such | 
lavish yet graceful profusion, and we might find the remainder 
vapid and insipid. ‘Take from Campbell the exquisite cultivated 
delicacy of his taste, and the graceful finish it gives both to style 
and sentiment, and he might sink to the rank of Darwin or 
Hayley. Take from Childe Harold its bold magnificent diction, 
and the daring skill with which it has varied reflections as old as 
human nature itself, and even this monument of gloomy majesty | 


TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Mr. James Conner is about issuing a work bearing this title, 

which we noticed sometime since, and from the sheets of which 

, weextracted a good articleon “ Pyramids ;” atthe same time pre- 
facing it with the remark, that the publication comprised a ga- 
zeteer, Which was superintended by Mr. Williams, and which 
contained numerous communications from competent writers. 

We are advised by the following note of an error which we 
leave Mr. Williams to correct himself. 

GenrLeMeN,—In your remarks recently on the “ Treasury of 
Knowledge,” I observe you are under a misapprehension with 
regard to facts as to the revision of the Gazetteer. You make it 
appear that the new articles in that work, which are some hun- 
dreds in number, are the result of the labors of different gentle- 
men, and that Lonly superintend it. Whereas all the aid I have 


asked from friends was in preparing the articles Pyramids, 


Your obedient servant, E. WiLLiaMs. 


Evypt,and Columbia. 


ARLINGTON. 
| A novel, by the author of Granby, from the press of the 
Harpers. asec 


DIALOGHI ITALIANI. 


| young students. 





THE DRAMA. 


| THE PARK THEATRE. 
| 


Tue regular drama commenced on Monday the 27th ultimo at 
this house, with the opera of Masaniello, and the operetta of the 
| NationalGuard. We omit speaking of these pieces, except as 
respects the change which has taken place in their cast. 

| In Masaniello Mrs. Sharpe, Mr. Jones and Mr. Richings re- 
| sumed their usual parts. Mr. Metz figured in that of the Prince, rice 
Thorne, and a Mr. Jackson appeared in the part formerly en- 
trusted to Mr. Woodhull. We cannot compliment his tailor. As re- 
| gards Mr.Metz,we shall always be happy to give him “ honor due,” 
,in his proper place, the orchestra, where he draws a good substan- 
j tial bow, but his acting and singing are all fiddlestick; and we 
|pity any lady who has to reply to his queer love speeches, and to 
{be hauled on and off by his non-theatrical hands. We remember 
;a certain article written by our correspondent Mr. Cox, when re- 
| sidentamong us, touching the disgust he felt in common with the 
audience, at witnessing Mrs. Hilson dragged about the stage at 


| es 
the mercy of some aspiring tyro, and really the same feeling 


|}existed with us at beholding Mrs. Sharpe made the victim of 


Mr. Metz. Mr. Richings plays Pietro with force and spirit, ex- 
cept the closing scene of the second act, which he invariably bur- 
lesques. Pray let him attend to this. 


might become a mass of stale common places, as dull and unva-!! Phe National Guard followed, and Placide being ill. his place 
a ‘ y ees J id ’ 
ried as the fabliaux and sirventes of the troubadours, Yet of all | was supplied by Mr. John Fisher. Upon receiving the an- 


these great aids to poetry, these copious and mighty sources of 
power, they were ignorant. Reason, fancy, imagination were ' 
as yet in their infancy, and only “lisped in numbers;” the cur- | 
rent of their thoughts flowed free, but it was fed by no deep or | 
lasting fountains; it did not expand into a river, and unite with! 
the great sea of knowledge. \ 








LITERARY NOTICES. 








PEABODY’S VIEWS OF NEW-YORK. | 
Tue fifth number of this work has been long ready for publica- | 
tuon, but withheld in consequence of the prevailing epidemic. It} 
will be delivered immediately. Beside a map of the city, it con-, 
tains two well executed engravings, one of an ancient Dutch 
house in Broad-street, the other of Mr. Holt’s new building in 
print, we append the paragraph referring to it. 
“In the eighteenth plate we have the extensive hotel of 
Mr. Holt, an edifice very carefully constructed, and promising to 
be both useful and ornamental to the city. It stands on the, 
corner of Fulton and Pearl streets. The front on Fulton-street| 
is one hundred feet, on Pearl-street seventy-six feet, on Wate r-| 
street eighty-five feet. It is six stories high, beside the basement. | 
The height of the main building to the top of the cornice, is 
seventy-five feet; to the top of the promenade eighty-five feet; | 
from the side walk to the top of the dome one hundred and! 
twenty-five feet. It contains a dining-hall ohe hundred feet in 
length, two side dining-rooms forty-five feet each, together with 
twenty-five parlors, making in all one hundred and sixty-five 
rooms. One thousand people can be accommodated with dinner 
at once, and three hundred with lodgings at night. The number 
of windows in the building is four hundred and fifty. Apper- 
taining to the establishment is a well, bored three hundred and 
seventy feet, yielding a constant supply of pure rock water, 
which by means of a steam-engine is conveyed to every part of 
the building. Large cisterns are also placed in the garrets, to 
which hose are attached, for the purpose of conveying water 
freely and constantly—a safeguard against fire, invaluable and 
necessary in so extensive a building. 
“Mr. Holt has long been known as a caterer for the palates of 








‘nouncement we were prepared to quit the theatre, so admira- 
|ble is the performance of Placide, and so little did we imagine it 
|possible that any substitute could be offered. We are glad that 


| we did not act on the first impulse, for we should do injustice to : 


|Mr. Fisher if we did not compliment him upen a very judicious 


jand able representation of the part, taken as it was ata very short! 


notice. As usual, the round, the fatal round, for three voices, no- 
ticed in a late musical article was the stambling block, and Mrs. 
Wallack made a worse business of it than usual: so marked was 
her delinquency that the audience encered it, and poor Jones and 
| Mrs. Sharpe, the latter evidently much chagrined, came near 
being forced to sing it a second time with her—a box full of critics 
|} honoring Mrs. Wallack with @ round of applause. This real- 
| ly calls for amendment. 


Thursday evening ushered in the appearance of Mr. Wilkin-, 
Fulton-street. Never having seen a description of the latter in| son, late of the English opera-house, London, in the character of fessor, in which various modes of treatment are canvassed. If 


‘Sam Swipes, in the comedy of Exeange no Robbery. Mr. Wil- 
kinson is endowed with a dry expression of comic humor, and a 


|quaintness evidently peculiar to himself. We do not think that. 


he can be highly ludicrous as Barnes, nor expressive as Placide. 
| He has not the broad farcical vein of the former, nor can he grasp 
| the points of low comedy so energetically as the latter; but he is 
iquiet, droll, and does not overact; and nature has given him an 
‘owl-like gravity of countenance which he turns to happy effect. 
| His Geoffry Muffincup, in the farce called Amateurs and Actors, 
|which is the representation of a booby English charity school 
j boy, is an original and excellent piece of acting, and he is a de- 
jcided acquisition to our boards. On Friday the opera of Guy 
Mannering was offered to the public. This beautiful and close 
adaptation of some of the stronger scenes in Sir Walter Scott's 
novel, requires good singing and good acting, without which it 
will never please a New-York audience, experienced as they are 


who sang admirably. 
Mrs. Sharpe acted Julia Mannering well, omitting all songs, 


Cary and Lea have just issued a neat volume, consisting of 
‘dialogues in the Italian,—a useful acquisition to the library of 


at presentin opera. We had Jones to be sure in Henry Bertram, | 


zon; he did not overstep the modesty of nature, as Barnes and 


| other gentlemen usually do who act this generally misunderstood 


| character, and we therefore laud him; but we complain ofa want 
of force and emphasis, which is only counterbalanced by the pe- 
culiar quaintness which pervades his method of acting. Mr. 
Wilkinson has not yet pitched his voice to the extent of the the- 
,atre. Mrs. Vernon (what next?) acted Meg Merrilies; her con- 
ception of the part was excellent, but her powers inadequate to 
give thorough effect to the sybil-like oracles of the masculine 
'gipsey. Mr. Wilkinson ought notto be placed in pieces such as 
this, where the cast is incomplete. The Park company is strong 
enough to act comedy well; and there are doubtless many cha- 
racters in which he would be highly pleasing. Ifhe is to appear 
_ in opera, let that species of drama be well got up, or not at all; 
the town expects as much, and will be contented with nothing 
‘| less,at the hands of the management. The famous glee,the Chough 
and Crow, was executed tolerably, except the too loud accompani- 
‘ment of the solo parts by the band. Why is not this everlasting 
and detestable fault corrected? The gentlemen of the orchestra 
really seem to be fiddling by the hour, like the scrapers of qua- 
drilles at a ball, rather than attending to their duty in a much 
more elevated branch of the art. 

On Saturday Mr. Wilkinson’s personation of Sam Swipes was 

' decidedly improved ; the Feats of the Ravel Family, and a piece 
called the Ape of Brazil followed, which gave the audience an 
opportunity of witnessing the wonderful powers of Gabriel Ravel. 
We really cannot say too much of the performance of this young 
Frenchman. We have lately had very extensive importations 
of men monkies, and may consider ourselves competent judges of 
their mystery ; but we place the whole tribe aside as inferior, 
when compared with the Joco of Monsieur Gabriel Ravel. We 
have heard much of Mazurier, the instructor of young Ravel, 
performing this character in Paris and London, and of the an- 
dience being bathed in tears at the tragical end of the sentimental 
ape. We have admired the beautiful tint of the Parisian ribband, 
which bears the title of *‘ Les dernters soupirs de Joce,” but we 
little thought ever to feel the force of that sentiment; we confess 
ourerror, and our sighs did follow his untimely end. If the piece 
be enacted again, as we think it must, we sincerely recommend 
the admirers of pathos and talent to be present. On Mon- 
day Mr. Wallack appeared as Rolla in Sheridan's play of Piz- 
zaro, and as Dick Dashall in the farce of my Aunt; in both these 
characters he is without a rival; the ease and beauty of this gen- 
tleman’s attitudes, his fine person, pleasing quality of voice, and 
thorough knowledge of the business of the stage, especially in the 
melodramatic line, render his representation of the noble Peru- 
vian singularly felicitous; while on the other hand, he appears 
equally at home in the slang character, and drunken impudence 
which he represents in the farce. Mr. Wallack is engaged, ac- 
cording to the bills, for six nights. 

The public is on the gui rive touching the appearance of the 
Kembles, and we cannot close this article without paying a just 
compliment to the enterprise and spirit of the Park management, 
which thus enable us to behold the first histrionic talent of the 
present day. 
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Dr. William Channing.—A few words, en passant, in this 
gentleman’s ear. The interesting letter in the last Mirror, from 
Dr. Francis, on the subject of cholera, has provoked the follow- 
ing little piece of impertinence in a morning paper. It was ap- 
pended as a note to an article from the pen of Dr. Channing, of 
this city: 

“ Vide in a Ladies’ Gazette, ‘The New-York Mirror,’ of this 
week, a ‘ Letter on Cholera Asphyxia’ from a late, learned pro- 


the amiable author utters his dicta in reference to other modes, 
with the same amount of knowledge, as that he evinces of the 
camphor treatment, the public will know Acw to appreciate his 
elaborate production.” 

The author of the above is a physician, we believe, of respec- 
tability and benevolence ; and is skilful, moreover, in his profes- 
sion. The cholera, as we all know, has taken us by surprise, 
and given rise to numberless contradictory opinions among the 
wisest. A French medical writer of ability declares he has been 
for years studying it, and knows no more about it than he did at 
first. We are surprised, therefore, that a gentleman holding Dr. 

, Channing's rank, should descend to an exposure of his spleen in 
a newspaper, and upon such slender provocation. From the igno- 
rant and vulgar, these things come with a better grace, but mem- 
bers of a profession so dignified and important, at this dreadful 
period, might find better employment than paltry bickerings, and 
if, in theircontroversies, they are unable to carry a point by argu 

' ment and proof, they should never descend to flippancy and insult. 

H There is a class of the fraternity ludicrously impatient under the 





and confining herself to the concerted music ; and Mrs. Wallack |, praises of an associate; just as, among the canine race, if you 
was placed before the public in Miss Stephen's far famed cha- || distinguish one, pat him on the head, and call him “ good fellow, 

‘racter of Lucy Bertram, where plaintive ballad singing and anj| some one or two of his companions will be sure to start forward, 
jinterestiug appearance can alone command success. Need we} erectis auribus, with a jealous and angry circumspection, and & 
‘add another word? Richings was far from despicable in Dirk most amiable and undisguised readiness to snap off their rival's 
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deemed decorous among doctors; for, as some moral writer cor- 
rectly observes in a celebrated poem, which we take the liberty 
of commending to Dr. Channing’s especial attention: 
* Let doge delight to bark and bite,” &c. 
Indeed, to speak seriously, we entertain a high opinion of the 
doctor’s humanity and talent, notwithstanding his desperate ad- 
hesion to the “ camphor treatment,” the remarks on which seem 
“The head and front of our offending ;” 
and, for his own sake, as well as ours, we wish that naughty, 
little, malicious grow] in the newspaper had been smothered. 

We have another hint to the doctor. He designates the Mirror | 
aladies’ gazette, with an italic sneer, equivalent to that saucy toss | 
of the head, with which a village coquet and belle rejects an un- | 
worthy lover. Why he does this we cannot conjecture; as, in 
the first place, it is not true; and in the next, if it were, it con- 
veys nothing like reproach. We are not entitled a /adies’ gazette, 
nor are we exclusive in our addresses to female comprehension. | 
What an intelligent person of the doctor’s sex (honored, as it 
seems, in his estimation) may peruse with pleasure, must be also 
agreeable to the rational portion of the other. We have among. 
our subscribers bachelors a plenty, and doctors, too; some who 
turn up their eyes at “‘ camphor treatment,” and others who would 
rather kill a patient that way, and “according to our college,” 
than cure him inany other. Yet none of these, except this doctor, 
fly in our faces, because one of our correspondents differs from 
him in opinion on a subject which has utterly baffled the re- 
searches of the most eminent and scientific men in the world. 
Then that little italic sneer at the word ladies, is uncourteous 
and disrespectful to the sex, positively. It would serve himright 
if our fair fellow-citizens were to rise in a body, and declare, that 
from this time henceforward the doctor should kill no individuals 
by “camphor treatment,” except of the masculine gender. It 
would be a just retribution for his shameful want of gallantry, 
and our fair friends will look to it. 

But, suppose we were what he terms us, a /adies’ gazette— 
what is there in that to expose us to any of the doctor's news- 
paper doses? Does not the cholera attack ladies as well as us? 
Are they not interested in ascertaining what professional assist- 
ance they should secure for themselves and families? Is it not 
natural for them to form an opinion of their own, at least when 
the indecent controversies and broad contradictions of the medical 
gentlemen themselves offer no certain or satisfactory information ? 
Or does Doctor Channing suppose, like a recent notorious female 
traveler, who writes in a kindred style, that the American women 
are so enveloped in a “ seven-fold shield of habitual insi-nifi- 
cance,” as to render any respect to them, on other themes than 
lack-a-daisical love stories, and sighing sonnets to the mocn, a 
matter for surprise or derision ? 

As for us, we cherish the hope that the sensible and educated 
classes of our Own sex peruse our paper, and we never intermit 
our endeavors to render it worthy their attention; but, «t the 
same time, it is our equal aim to merit the approbation of fi male 
readers ; for we religiously believe that, in this country, the are 
the cherishers and preservers of literature and the arts. Our own 
sex (we confess with shame) are too generally absorbed in poli- 
tics, money making, or various schemes of self-aggrandizement 
We acknowledge, among us, a want of zeal and public spirit in 
matters of refinement. Our young men are highly censurable, 
in too many instances, for an unbecoming ignorance and apathy 
on these points. They are too fond of horses, theatres, jams, and 
dress. They are to be found abroad, in the public saloons, in 
oyster cellars, on the turnpike road—those very youths whose for- 
tunes and talents would enable them, if they so desired, to accom- 
plish themselves in all the elegant arts of polite life, in science, 
the belles lettres, and travel. If you find, here and there, one in 
his quiet closet, poring over a rare old author, shading a sketch, 
or revising a poem, he is, too often, a stranger to the gay and 
wealthy. He would be unappreciated in the haunts of fashion ; 
and a poet, or artist, or one in any way gifted by nature or im- 
proved by application, and who, abroad, would command atten- 
tion, no matter what might be his fortune, would here wander an 
intruder in our brilliant scenes of pleasure, noticed only, perhaps, 
by his pert rivals, as a theme to break jests on. There is too 
much of this among us. The truth must be spoken, and until the 
error is rectified, and mind and education weigh down the scale 
against impudence, frivolity, and money, we shall always have 
our higher circles disgraced by ignorance, presumption, dullness, 
and folly ; while all that adorns and dignifies life will remain in 
the shade. For this revolution we look to female influence, no 
matter how Doctor Channing may curl his lip at it. In their 
minds are planted the seeds of good taste and virtue. It is they 
who guard our love for every thing elegant and refined. We are 
ambitious of their approbation, and careful not to forfeit by any 
indiscretion our hope of securing it. Itis they who keep poetry 
from being entirely, (what it is almost) a drug in the market 
It is they who fill the exhibition rooms ; who, by their presence 
and admiration, cheer the heart of the painter and sculptor; and 
therefore, no offence to Dr. Channing, “or any other man of 
quality,” and without writing the Mirror a “Jadies’ gazette, 
which, to such critics as he, might mean one not worthy of notice, 
we nevertheless, frequently address ourselves to female taste, and, 
so far from being ashamed of it, consider ita pride and a pleasure. | 

As for our friend the doctor, we commend ourselves to his | 
mercy if he should take it into his head to repeat his dose, as) 


we know him to be a good fellow, although he does not always! 


| 


| 
| 





|| readers a right to read it. 
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nose. This is well enough among dogs, but can scarcely be | “do his spiriting gently.” If he goes about squaring off to all who | better, if our country exists till 


| di with him, in these times of free debate, he will have an 
| herculean job of it. Nothing indeed can be more ridiculous than the 
| whole affair, which is simply this. Dr. Francis comes out ina 
civil and very well written letter, insulting nobody, and declares 
that he does not believe the “ camphor treatment” to be adequate 
as a cholera remedy. Well, we all know Dr. Francis. He is 
no nameless adventurer seeking notoriety in atime of eonfusion, 
but an established and able physician, firm in the confidence of 
his fellow-citizens. He has a right to form his opinion, and a. 
right to disclose it, and we have a right to publish it, and our 
Well. Up jumps Dr. this, that, and 
the other, and get in a passion; and then Dr. Channing in that 
satisfactory, argumentative, and convincing style of debate, pecu- | 
liar to some people when warm on a subject, declares Ais opinion 
that Dr. Francis is little better than a fool. Then we show this 
to Dr. Francis. Then Dr. Francis laughs. Then we laugh. | 
Then we sit down and write something about it. 

If we are to have any more debate upon the subject, however, | 
we trust it will be conducted with that decent demeanor, without 
which no man can hope to pass for a gentleman. 





Letters from Europe—We have another package from Mr. 
Willis, who is at Florence. It came too late for this number. A 
few extracts from an accompanying letter, however, are appended 
below. In justice to him, we do not feel ourselves at liberty to 
withhold them, although the reports of the article referred to, | 
have long since ceased to reverberate. We may take this occa- | 
sion also to congratulate ourselves on the industrious perseverance | 
with which, amid the bewildering temptations to idleness, and 
the hurry and confusion incidental to a foreign tour, our as- | 
sociate continues his literary labors, which, more than all others, 
demand quiet seclusion and a mind at rest; and the neatness 
and accuracy with which, notwithstanding his continual change 
of place, his manuscript is prepared for press, surprise us. We 
find his papers also gradually deepening in interest, and anticipate 
from his pen a series of yet livelier sketches, when a more fami- 
liar acquaintance with the surrounding scenes and characters 
shall enable him to detect with greater precision, and grasp with 
firmer confidence, those peculiarities which distinguish the man- 
ners, customs, morals and institutions of foreigners from our 
own. The compliment to Bryant, in the subjoined gleanings 
from the letter, is richly merited; and we have a pride as well as 
a pleasure in recording it in our columns. He is a little severe, 
peradventure, upon some of his old friends the crities, but these 
gentlemen have handled him with a most scandalous roughness 
and must not complain. 

“ They abuse me too much in America. I do not deserve it at 
their hands. ********T see, in the American papers, extracts 
from an article in the Philadelphia Quarterly, abusing me with 
a degree of violence rather more than necessary for so simple a 
purpose. Some good-natured friend too has sent me scraps of 
sundry papers, in which I am handled as if the next object to the 
filling the presidential chair were to convince the world was no 
genius. Really I do not know what! have done to deserve such 
interest in my affairs. I would fain get a living by such poor 
abilities as heaven has blest me withal; and, if I may be per- 
mitted, { would amuse those who will trouble themselves to read 
my letters, with the things I see and hear, demanding nothing of 
these gentlemen and the world but their own just appreciation of 
my endeavors, great or little. I am all they would have the 
world think me, perhaps; but if so, why be at so much pains to 
‘ break a butterfly upon the wheel ! 

‘“* And Mr. Walsh too! That 1 should ever have been thought 
worthy of a death by paragraph in the National Gazette! No- 
body will dispute my extinction, of course. I was left for dead 
in the Quarterly before, and it was very superfluous for so great 
a man, and so dignified a critic, to make sure of it by another 
stab. What have I done to these gentry? Is it so irritating a 
thing to Dr. and Mr. Walsh, that a fur away gentleman, 
who never saw either of them, writes letters and rhymes for a liv- 
ing? I am as convinced as they are that Lam no Byron, and 
can neither write a tragedy like the one, nor a leading article like 
the other. But this is no reason why they should descend from | 
the ladder they have climbed so high, to kick me from the lowest 
round! I do not aspire to their level, heaven knows. 

“ Asthe Star editor of the American justly, though sneeringly 
remarks, the amend is amply made to me ‘ by classing me with | 
Shelly and Bryant.’ A more dissimilar trio was never named 
in the same paragraph. It would be langhable now to hear 
Shelly abused by the best critic that ever wrote ; and when we 
know who writes this article, and refer to his own poetry for his 
standard of taste, it becomes too ridiculous to be even amusing 
Such critics should be whipped out of their conceit by schoolboys 

“ Every body laughs of course at Bryant's share of the rebuke in 
the Quarterly. How a man can dare to gainsay an opinion, felt 
and expressed in every corner of our immense and well-judging 
country, passes my conception of impudence. Dissimilar as 
Bryant is to Shelly, he is not inferior to him; and in their supe- 
riority to others, lies the only possible reason fornaming them 
together. I have carried Bryant's poetry with me through 
Europe. I have read it to people of taste as American poetry, | 
whenever the poetic talent of our country has been questioned ; 
and I owe to “ Thanutopsis,” the “ Evening Wind,” and “ the 
Waterfow!,” many a complete triumph over superciliousness, for 
which I thank the author from my very heart. It is glorious} 
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our ¢ doomsday. Washington Irving 
in approving it has taken a brother by the hand, whose name 
, will be associated with his own, and they will be remembered to- 
gether, when Mr. Walsh and these critics shall have been for- 
gotten for ages. It is wasting paper to defend such poets from 
Such critics, ****** 

“ T start for the north of Italy to-morrow; and after stopping 
a week at the Baths of Lucca, where all the fashion of Italy is at 
present, go on to Venice. I shall “swim in a gondola,” and you 
will hear from me soon again.” ; 


Fugitives.—These absentees are sending us letters from all 
quarters ; some to execute commissions, others describing scenes, 
events, &c. We take an extract from one of these nearly at ran- 
dom. The writer being a foreigner, is almost entirely unac- 
quainted with the character of American scenery, and exhibits a 
nattral amazement at the sofi and dazzling brilliancy which the 
fire-flies impart to a quiet evening landscape. 

“One afternoon not long since we made up a small party to 
visit Buttermilk Falls, on Cayuga lake, near Ithaca. Butter- 
milk Creek is certainly a great curiosity. Its bed is formed 
wholly of rock, with high perpendicular banks on each side, also 
mostly of rock, the summit of which is crowned with lofty trees 
At its entrance (there being but little water in it at this season) 
we ascended a long natural and rugged flight of ste ps, until we 
arrived at a level of two or three hundred feet. when we again 
reached a flight of steps, and it is formed in the same manner 
through nearly the whole extent. We proceeded in this way 
until we had no doubt gained a height of five or six hundred feet 
above the road, when we arrived at a truly singular and won 
derful spot. In front of us rose what is called the table, or pulpit 
rock, in form of a half-moon fort, about fourteen feet high, the 
mason-work of which is as even as that of Castle-Garden, and 
the half-circle as true, to the eye at least. The top is smooth and 
level, the water passing off close to the bank on our left, and fall- 
ing into « beautiful miniature lake at the base of the rock. In 
this spot a young lady was drowned about two years ago. On 
the right of the table-rock, on a level with its summit, are three 
eaverns, Which in days of yore, perhaps, might have been the fa- 
vorite habitation of wild beasts. ‘The banks on each side are of 
rock, perpendicular, and very high, crowned with a thick growth 
of wood, through which the sun's rays scarcely penetrate ; and 
notwithstanding the heat of the day, and our labor, we were here 
perfeetly cool. The gloomy and romantic grandeur of this scene 
is beyond description. It was our wish to have proceeded up the 
creek to view another curiosity which Dame Nature, in 
frolicsome mood, has created—a pyramid rock, crowned with a 
lofty pine-tree 3ut we lingered about this encharting spot 
until the lateness of the hour rendered it necessary for us to re- 
turn. Indeed, when we emerged from the rocky gulf into the 
road, it had become quite dark. But we had no cause to reg 
our delay, for our evening walk toward home was delightful 
On our right was a mountain thickly covered with wood, and 
along on the left, meadows through which Six Mile Creek mean- 
ders, and on which lay the newly cut grass, imparting to the air 


sore 
ret 


a perfume truly delicious. The most agreeable part te me, how- 
ever, was the for the first time in many 
years my ears were greeted with the melancholy but pleasing 
notes of the whip poor-W ill; while hundreds of other birds and 
insects rung a merrier peal. We had yet another gratification 
The woods and Tht adows, as the darkness din reased, became 
literally in a blaze with millions of fire-flies, and we could not help 
stopping for a time and gazing with astonishment at so brilliant 


‘ music of the groves; 


a display, which to most of us was eutirely new. 

Board of Health.—The cessation of re ports by these guardians 
of the public safety, is generally condemned 
bad. Thecity teems with monstrous rumours, and yet there are 
some so thoughtless, as toconceive that the danger is over, and to 


on 
I he conse quence Is 


relax all appearance of care. An abundance of fruit lines the streets 
of course very cheap, and we continually meet young children de- 
vouring it freely, Those in whose opinion we repose confidence 
assert that a// fruit is dangerous, and the greatest prude nce ne- 
cessary yet in avoiding every species of deleterious food—all mix- 
tures—all ¢ xXposures and over exertion Pe ople returning to town 


cannotbe toocautious. Thecareless have every thing to apprehend 


E Manuscript Journal.—The series of papers 
published in the Mirror under this title, one of which will be 
found on the fourth page of the present number, are not in any 
way connected with Mr. Willis, as a correspondent supposes 
The y were written before the departure of the latter, are marked 
by a different style, and embrace various subjects not touched on 
in the “ First Impressions of Europe If at any time they ap- 
proach the same ground, their views are peculiar to themselves 
They are practical and intelligent, and often relieved by humor 
of a very pleasing description. In recommending them to at- 
tention, we feel confident that the previous perusal of Willis’ will 
not diminish their interest, and the same vtce rersa. 


Mal 
‘ 


> cis from ¢ 


zy The Philadelphia Pensylvanian, in reference to a remark 
in a recent number of the Mirror, respecting the notice of the 
late Mr. Joseph Jefferson, the comedian, says, ~ the notice of 
Mr. Jefferson’s decease, to which the editor of the Mirror al- 
ludes, was written by the editor of this paper. It was, how- 
ever, appropriated by the Philadelphia press, in their usual liberal 
way, without credit; but we observe, that several of them have 
been credited with it in various places. Mr. Poulson is the last 


poetry ; the man has no soul who denies it. We shall never have | to whose pen we have seen it attributed.” 
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THE CHASE. 


A ROUND FOR 1HREE VOICES.—ARRANGED BY Z. WYVILL, SUBJECT SELECTED FROM FERRARI.—NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
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a-way we fly, Dull sleepanda downy bed scorning. 
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To horsey my brave boys, and away, 


Bright Phoebus the hills is a-dorn-ing, The face of all na-ture looks gay, 
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°Tis a heau-ti-ful scent-laying morning. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE LITTLE HAND. 
RY L. H. SIGOURNEY 
Tuov wak’st, my baby boy, from sleep, 
And, through its silken fringe, 
Thine eye, like violet pure and deep, 
Gleams forth with azure tinge. 
With frolie smiles and gladness meek, 
Thy radiant brow is drest; 
While fondly to a mother’s cheek 
Thy little hand is prest 


That little hand! what prescient wit 
Its history may discern! 

Ere time its tiny bones shall knit 
W ith manhood’s sinews stern 


The artist’s pencil shall it guide, 
Or spread the snowy sail? 

Or hold the plough with rural pride, 
Or ply the sounding flail? 


Through music’s labyrinthian maze, 
With thrilling ardor rove ; 

Or weave those tender, tuneful lays 
That beauty wins from love? 


Old Coke or Blackstone's learned tome, 
W ith weary toil explore ; 

Or trim the lamp in classic dome, 
Till midnight’s watch be o'er? 


The pulse of languid sickness press ? 
Or such high honor gain 

As, in the pulpit raised, to bless 
A pious, listening train? 


Say, shall it find the cherish’d grasp 
Of friendship's fervor cold ; 

Or starting, feel the envenom’d clasp 
Of treachery’s serpent fold ? 

Or, link'd in hallow’d union, blest 
Of changeless love benign, 

Press some fair infant to the breast, 
As thou dost cling to mine? 


But oh! may that Almighty Friend, 
From whom our being came, 

This dear and powerless hand defend 
From deeds of guilt and shame ? 

From cruel war’s discolor’d blade, 
From withering penury’s pain ; 

From dark oppression's diretul trade, 
And from the miser’s gain. 


Grant it to dry the tear of wo, 
Wild folly’s course restrain ; 

The alms of sympathy bestow, 
The righteous cause maintain 


Write wisdom on the wing of time, 
Even mid the morn of youth, 

And, with benevolence sublime, 
Dispense the light of truth ; 


Discharge a just, an useful part, 
Through life’s uncertain maze; 
Till, coupled with an angel’s heart, 

It strike the lyre of praise 


THE BAY AND THE BATTERY. 
The poet may praise his evergreen bays, 
Or their beys tell more fei/s ‘mongst the Turks; 
But I think the bay, that all others obey, 
And the bay of all bays, is New-York’s. 


ette came from France, in the castle to dance ; 


La Fa 
‘And, though there’d been no warring latterly, 
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They proved by the act this remarkable fact, 


If the truth they alledge, Castle sports “twil 


That in peace they’ve had balls on the Battery? 


It has been a green bay, from the poetic day 


Of the tribes of Manhattoes and Mingoes; 


Are built with green blinds and bay windows 


From the fisher’s disconsolate look; 


Sut although of late they won't nibble a bait, 


I'm told the fish bite—eff the Hook! 
a-brid 
While they're sporting their fins in the offings 


They've good taste, | must say, to get out of the way 


Of our cholera, camphor, and coffins. 


If any one doubt the facts they give out, 


* Drop a line” by some Walton admirer; 


If the messenger go, we shall very soon know, 


For a Courter we're sure’s an Enquirer 


Oh! ‘tis sweet after noon, when all business is done, 


To see the dear creatures ere sun-down, 


Stroll over the Battery, enjoying the flattery, 


That tells them they’re next door to Londen! 


Yet their heads are be-feather'd like arrows ; 


Beaux \ean by their side, which they easily guide, 


Down the Broad-way to glance at the Narrows, 


These bouquets of live flowers to greet; 


Show they've all the young blades at their feet. 


As the Battery runs, it has no need of guns, 


For their smile is its surest artillery; 


And the joy to be near it will raise far more spirit, 


Than glory or Hodge’s distillery ! 


W here democracy’s taken for granted, 


A request for a king, or what's just the same thing, 


A board staung—* sovereigns wanted! 


TO THE MUSE, 


Maid of the lyre! 
Whose tone was wont to kindle tn my breast, 
The altar flame of thought, the vision dressed 
In hallowed fire ! 


Whose gentle beam, 
When fond romance inspired my youthful hours, 
Sweetly as Cynthia’s smile on silent fow'rs ! 

~ Illumed each dream. 


Ah me! how oft 
In soaring faney’s varied wanderings, 
I've caught the sighing murmur of thy strings, 
So wildly sott! 
They ever fell, 
Touched with a mingling sadness sweetly dear; 
A strain that seemed to breathe upon my ear 
The spirit of farewell! 


Ah! fly me not; 
I've lived upon thy echoes, held commune 
In ecstacy with thee! must all so soon 

3e lost, forgot? 


Sweet maid! I woo'd, 
And with a lover's fervor won thy smile— 
Canst thou farsake me? once again beguile 
My solitude. 


Ah! come to me, 
Breathing the magic of thy fairy shell! 
Once more around me cast thy holy spell, 
Bright poesy ! 


Which the houses will show, for you'll see all the row 


There are fish in the bay, though they’ ve now swam away 


Though they’ve eyes far more bright than the fire-fly’s light, 


And the trees as they go bend their most graceful bough, 


And even the new grass, where the dear creatures pass, 


It seemed strange first to meet, on the rails in Wall-street, 


' 


Cc 4.38. P. 











A SUMMER SCENE, 


Faintly the dim sun shines through fleecy clouds, 
The woods around with varied calls are ringing; 
A slumberous calmness all the scene enshrouds, 
Through the clear sky, swallows, their swift way winging, 
Momently glance, then ‘scape the idle eye. 
The air is still and warm, yet fitfully 
Rustling the tall grass, comes the fresh’ning breeze, 
Rippling the quiet pond or whispering 
The leafy forest through, it gently breathes 
Coolness and perfume o'er me. Murmuring 
Their song of bliss upon the sunny lake, 
Arching their necks, breasting the infant wave, 
The water-fowl their pleasant way now take 
To where you willows in the waters lave 
Their pendent boughs. 
Now in the cool fresh shade, 
By a tall chesnut’s spreading branches made, 
I lay my idle length the grass along. 
List’ning, with vacant ear, the joyous song 
Of some sweet bird, who, midst the leaves above, 
Merrily sings, and plies his work of love ; 
Or, with half-closed eye, the white clouds viewing, 
Which gently, through the air, their way pursuing, 
Sail slowly by. While play the breezes now, 
Cooling at times with fragrant breath my brow, 
Wantonly midst my hair. Faintly | hear 
Far distant sounds, which, into one uniting, 
Strike with melodious chime the pleased air, 
A still and dreamy happiness exciting. 
Forgetting all the world, I give my mind 
To idle fantasies, which throng in crowds, 
And quickly pass, nor leave a trace behind. 
I mould to fancied shapes the sailing clouds, 
I bring loved times and scenes again around, 
I hear sweet music in each faint low sound, 
Till e’en by fancy tired, with a sweet weariness 
I fee! and think of nought save my own happiness. b. W. 


SONG, 
BY JOHN MALCOLM 


How sweet our native hills appear, 
First hailed from foreign shore ! 

How sweet the blending smile and tear 
Of friends, beheld once more! 

And sweet is music’s melting fall, 
The raptured heart to move ; 

But, oh! more sweet, more dear than all, 
The gentle voice of love. 

*Tis sweet to muse on days gone by, 
And o’er them shed a tear— 

For, e’en in serrow, there's a joy, 
Than other joys more dear. 

Sweet are our glowing hours of mirth, 
Sweet, friendship’s truth to prove ; 

But far beyond all joys on earth 
Is that of early love. 


LINES.—TO DECAY. 


Methinks I view thee, ruthless banqueter, 

The nniverse thy dim and mouldering cave; 
Thy bed the wreck of things that wonders were, 
The mighty dust might strive in vain to save! 
Unsaied one! when wilt thou cease to crave ? 
Creation sinks beneath thy tyrant law, 

And art and nature find their common grave 
Within thy weariless, consuming maw! 
Man, “ lord of all,” does vanity declare— 
And as aloft he rears his dome of trust, 

The demon laughs, and smites him from his lair. 
The proud, the meek, the venal, and the just, 

All swell th’ eternal change, of atems into dust! 


Printed by George P. Scott & Co.—ewecessors to J. Seymour. 
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